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Foreword 



With an Annual Meeting as rich and varied as ours, how can we focus on the Commission’s latest major project: 
rewriting its accrediting requirements and criteria? The answer to that question almost a year ago shaped the 
theme for this 1 07th Annual Meeting. In approving “Restructuring Expectations: Accreditation 2004,” the Board 
of Trustees called for new criteria that would enable institutions to engage their envisioned futures. Clearly, the 
requirements and criteria must also allow the Commission to provide the external quality validation that 
accreditation has long represented. Moreover, the new criteria and requirements must reflect the Commission’s 
sensitive understanding of the new competitive marketplace reshaping many colleges and universities. 

It is one thing to listen to stakeholders as they respond to proposed criteria and requirements. It is quite another 
to witness their working out in their own institutional settings the very same issues: How do institutions create 
programs that help them engage the future? What roles do organizational mission and vision play in that 
engagement? What kinds of validation do institutions seek and what are they willing to do to prepare for it? The 
papers provided in this Collection of Papers give us many excellent answers. With few exceptions, the answers 
show the increasing sensitivity of all of our members to the new educational marketplaces open to them. 

The institutional implementation of quality improvement principles provide a powerful set of answers for AQIP 
institutions. Other institutions describe the importance of collaborative endeavors and cooperative initiatives in 
their preparations for the future. What is clear from many of the papers is the awareness that successful 
engagement will depend heavily on the capacity of an organization to collect and interpret data on which to base 
decisions for maintaining and strengthening educational quality. Effective assessment of student academic 
achievement is a fundamental component of this capacity. It is gratifying that as we move into our second decade 
of focus on assessment, this volume contains the richest collection of papers on student learning that we have 
ever compiled and published. 

This year I am particularly impressed with the wide range of institutional voices represented in these pages. 
Moreover, I also welcome the opportunity to learn from those who are responsible for state governing and 
coordinating bodies as well as from a small but growing group of corporations ready to help institutions find new 
ways to engage the future. 

The Commission is very fortunate to have the opportunity through this Annual Meeting to provide the venue for 
so much significant sharing and learning. This Collection of Papers plays a significant role in helping the 
Commission achieve its goal to “share its learning about quality higher learning and facilitate the sharing of such 
learning by and among institutions and other stakeholders.” [Strategic Priority Four, “Statements of Mission, 
Vision, Core Values, and Strategic Priorities,” adopted June 22, 2000.) 



Steven D. Crow 
Executive Director 



March 1,2002 
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Preface 



On behalf of the Commission, I am pleased to present the 2002 edition of the Collection of Papers on Self-Study 
and Institutional Improvement. Now in its eighteenth year, the Collection of Papers has moved beyond a 
supplement to the Meeting presentations to be a remarkable resource throughout the year for all who are 
interested in issues of higher education quality. We are grateful to our speakers for their generous contributions 
to the work of the Commission through these papers as well as through their presentations at the Annual Meeting. 

The theme of the 2002 Annual Meeting, “Engaging the Future: Vision, Values, and Validation in the New 
Educational Marketplace,” is woven throughout the Collection, vyith integrity and academic quality e merging as 
strong subthemes in many papers, regardless of the focus. Forthethirteen years of the Commission’s Assessment 
Initiative, the Collection of Papers has highlighted institutional efforts to assess student academic achievement. 
In this year’s edition, discussions of assessment efforts are not limited to the chapters on assessment, but appear 
in more than thirty papers throughout the volume. In addition, this year’s Collection in eludes papers from the some 
of the first institutions participating in the Commission’s Academic Quality Improvement Project (AQIPJ. Forthose 
involved in self-study, the Collection of Papers goes beyond the policiesand procedures provided in the Handbook 
of Accreditation, to give practical advice based on actual experience. Several papers explore alternatives to 
traditional self-study. 

Producing a book of this size in five weeks requires significant team effort. Special thanks are given to the 
following individuals who made the 2002 Collection possible: Viki Berberich, for her help in processing initial 
submissions and preparing files; Sybil Sosin, for her valuable editorial assistance: Gerald Van Kollenburg, for his 
extraordinary assistance with the layout, particularly the charts and graphics; Kathleen Herring, for the beautiful 
cover design; and Aaron Marsh of Honi Graphics, for always getting the book printed in time for the Meeting. 

The Commission invites your comments about the Collection of Papers and welcomes your suggestions for future 
topics for the Annual Meeting program. I hope that you will consider participation as a speaker at a future 
Meeting. The strength of the Annual Meeting lies in the willingness of our institutions to share their experiences 
with others. I look forward to seeing you in at the Meeting. 



Susan E. Van Kollenburg 
Editor 

Associate Director for Programs, Publications, 
and Member Services 



March 1, 2002 



Ed. note: The name of the Commission was changed from the Commission on Institutions of Higher Education to 
The Higher Learning Commission effective January 1, 2001. In their papers, authors may have referred to this 
organization as the North Central Association, the Commission on Institutions of Higher Education, orThe Higher 
Learning Commission. Information about the name change is available on the Commission’s web site: 
www.ncahigherlearningcommission.org. 
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Chapter 1. State , Regional [ and National Initiatives / 3 



Integrity of the Degree: 
Integration of General Education 
and the Major 



John P. Nichols 



The split between sciences and humanities that C. P. Snow popularized as the unbridged “two cultures” of the modern 
intellectual world may not be the most important chasm in higher education. Another split, and one that has much 
more influence on contemporary higher education, is that between general education and the major. Yet, if we take 
the students’ point of view on their one and only undergraduate degree, that degree is put together out of precisely 
those two principal components, the major and general education. What would students experience if we, faculty and 
administrators, could get those two components effectively and systematically to work together on student growth 
and development? What would four-year collaboration between the major and general education achieve? 

I want to propose two reasons why we should care about this and then do something about it. First and foremost, 
the students. The hypothesis very simply is that planned and systematic collaboration between general education and 
the major, rather than the occasional and serendipitous integration that individual students might achieve, 
will generate more student growth and development than any fragmented degree program. 

Secondly, we ought to be concerned, especially right now in higher education, about the integrity or wholeness of the 
baccalaureate degree. Judith Eaton, president of the Council for Higher Education Accreditation [CHEAJ, claims that the 
main difference between “earning a degree” and “getting credentialed” lies in what general education contributes to 
the baccalaureate experience: a broader scope to education and an emphasis on the very life of the mind. No matter 
which of these two your philosophy of undergraduate education ranks the higher, it is complementarity between general 
education and the major that prepares graduates for citizenship and for life, in addition to career preparation. 

Judith Eaton also published a monograph in early 2000 entitled Core Academic Values. The purpose of this publication 
was to alert regional accreditors to the challenges that the various modes of distance learning, plus the host of new 
providers of higher education, presented to six fundamental and traditional values in American higher education. Four 
of these six values are involved in the topic of my presentation: collegiality, authority of the faculty, the degree, 
and general education. The other two, institutional autonomy and site-based education, are less directly involved. 

I’ve already referred to two of these values and their intimate connection in citing Eaton’s claim that general education 
is the main difference between a credential and a degree. The other two of my four are likewise closely connected, 
because the integrity or wholeness of the undergraduate degree requires not only that faculty hold authority over 
curriculum and outcomes, but also that they exercise that authority with some collegial sense of the whole. The 
sine qua non of the integrity of the baccalaureate degree is the sense of responsibility that the whole faculty of an 
institution assumes for the whole curriculum of that institution. 

This is not utopian thinking. Consider the following. I’ve visited somewhat more than fifty different institutions either 
as a consultant on general education or as an evaluator for a federal or foundation grant dealing with general 
education. What I’ve found in literally most of these instances is that the list of goals for general education at an 
institution is just about identical with a description of the graduates they would like to see walk across the stage on 
commencement day. If you add a concentration, a study in depth-in short, a major!-to that list, you do have a 
complete description of the graduate. Thus, there is a very short, logical step from “teaching prospective graduates 
from this institution” to “having a share of responsibility for attaining the goals of our general education program.” 
But life is not always lived logically. Most faculty fulfill their contractual duties to their institution out of a sense of 
responsibility to one discipline. 
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To be more explicit, what we’re going to be talking about is a reworked notion of liberal education. So let’s back up a 
bit and look at a few traces of the liberal education tradition before moving forward to a recommendation about twenty- 
first century liberal education. The liberally educated mind, Newman says, can make accurate judgments about a wide 
range of truth claims. Are they well founded? Is more claimed than the supporting evidence justifies? Are the modal 
qualifiers well selected-certainly, very probably, approximately, and the like? Such a mind can do two very important 
things: seize the strong point in a piece of discourse, and connect truth claims the ones to the others. What this does- 
amazingly enough-is put the expertise of many other people at the disposal of the liberally educated person! 

Newman says this is accomplished in the university by specializing in one discipline but also by living among and 
engaging in intercourse [nineteenth century meaning!) with practitioners of all the disciplines. In our jargon, it's the 
major and general education, the development of specialized and generalized critical thinking skills. Peter Drucker 
[1 994), by the way, describes his main desirable outcome of a twenty-first century baccalaureate degree as the ability 
to communicate across disciplinary boundaries and thus to be able to function on problem solving teams [which have 
to be interdisciplinary because real-world problems are such). 

Having been privileged to serve as a Senior Fellow at the Association of American Colleges and Universities, I am 
currently winding up a national project for AAC&U that worked with regional and specialized accreditors, as they redid 
their standards and redesigned the process of accreditation, in the hope of influencing them in the direction of setting 
a high value on liberal education. I have been overjoyed to find that this is not a problem these days with specialized 
accreditors. As they have made the switch from inputs to outcomes in their standards, they have discovered that some 
of the very traditional outcomes from liberal education are essential to a twenty-first century professional. ABET, 
for example, was moved in part to change its standards by a letter from the Boeing Corporation that listed six or seven 
“attributes of an attractive engineer,” and only one of them dealt with engineering solutions. 

Likewise, the AACN [1998) booklet on “The Essentials of Baccalaureate Education for Professional Nursing Practice” 
asserts the irreplaceable value of a liberal arts foundation for the BSN, because “clinical judgments have as much 
to do with values and ethics as they do with science and technology.” When the more and more international AACSB, 
just this past fall, set about to rewrite their accreditation criteria to fit the whole world, they ended up with a set of 
six outcomes (since they couldn’t talk about credits or courses or any of the normal “American things”). Only one of 
the six outcomes deals with business knowledge; the others are very similar to general education goal statements. 

These and other specialized accreditors are “flat out” calling for effective collaboration between general education 
and professional programs. The list of the liberal arts outcomes they value will surprise no one: communication skills, 
critical thinking, knowledge of the contemporary world, cultural sensitivity, and ethical astuteness. 

Regional accreditors tend to be a bit less “flat out”-their accreditation is less voluntary, and they have to consider 
accrediting a much wider variety of institutions. Yet the Western Association’s (WASC) recent revisions of standards 
list baccalaureate degree outcomes (rather than separate outcomes from the major and from general education), 
and their guideline calls for forty-five hours of general education coherently integrated with all the rest of the degree. 

Our own beloved Higher Learning Commission of the North Central Association is still engaged in the revision 
process. The current handbook demands centrality for general education. The general education program is to be 
coherent, achieve breadth, and be required for all students because it derives from mission and makes the “educated 
person.” Steve Crow has suggested that “educated person” means the ability, beyond competence in some field, 
to make sound critical judgments. And the Middle States Association defines their notion of the “educated person” 
as one who can make intelligent judgments both within and outside his or her field of specialization. 

There is a single thread of evidence that has been developing here, and now I want to pull it out into the open. 
All the individuals and all the agencies referred to above are focusing our attention on a baccalaureate degree that 
is a collaboration between a specialization and general education! Such a degree is a liberal education, because 
it aims at preparing students for more than a career. It aims, in fact, at preparing students for work and also for citizenship 
and for life. Let's line up some of the explicit and the just marginally implicit assertions that I've made thus far: 

o A baccalaureate degree involves more than a major. 

o General education is the difference between a degree and mere credentialing. 

o “Educated person” means more than competence in some field. 

o General education bears much of the burden of producing the “educated person.” 

o Some liberal arts outcomes are essential for the twenty-first century professional. 
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The twenty-first century notion of liberal education is that of an undergraduate experience that is a deliberate 
collaboration between general education and a major or a professional program. 

There is much more about this notion that emerged from the five meetings that took place between January 1 999 and 
December 2001 of the twenty-some members of my AAC&U Project on Accreditation and Assessment. The handout 
for this talk lists [on page 5) the project participants from six regional accreditors, five specialized accreditors, and 
eight higher education associations. The three-page centerfold in this brochure presents the amazing degree of 
consensus that the members of the project reached on four out of five key aspects recommended for the 
contemporary undergraduate experience. 

The publications staff at AAC&U did a great job with the layout of the centerfold. You cannot miss the intent behind 
the diagram. There are five components of the undergraduate degree that have to be thought through and planned; 
there is a logical order to these five; and once you finish implementing number five, you revisit and perhaps rework 
some of the earlier ones. [The project did not develop number four, “Pedagogy," for the reason there given.) 

You have to study the content of the four main boxes in the centerfold-the consensus statements reached by the 
members-in order to appreciate what has been accomplished here. The statements on “mission" and “outcomes” 
are not all that original, but they nevertheless have some significance as consensus statements from this particular 
group of people. The statements on “curriculum” and “assessment” do lay claim to originality and, together with 
“mission” and “outcomes," show clearly how the guiding principle of the collaboration between general education and 
the major manifests itself in the details of the whole diagram. There is ample room to adapt the outcomes, to apply the 
principles for curriculum design, and to create different assessment exercises, to be sure, but the robust collaborative 
and integrative notion for twenty-first century liberal education rings loudly and clearly all through the layout. 

A further AAC&U publication from the project will explain and expand on the components of this model, add examples 
and applications, and describe about a dozen samples of good practice in senior-level assessments that integrate 
general education and major outcomes in the same student activity. This booklet will be available in the summer of 
2002. [Check <www.aacu.edu> in early summer.) 

The optimism expressed with regard to specialized accreditors and their renewed appreciation of liberal arts via 
general education needs to be tempered by two strong cautions. The liberal arts have much more than merely 
instrumental value, so skills development is not the only purpose for which to include them. And insisting on a 
“foundation” in the liberal arts for some professional program does not mean those courses can be “anything/ 
anywhere." No, the liberal arts dimension-skills, values, cultural sensitivities, etc.-needs to be integrated right into 
upper-level work in the professional courses. Professional faculty need to model this dimension and build it into the 
requirements of their capstone courses. 

Regional accreditors need to rally ‘round CHEA’s May 1, 2001 manifesto on “The Value of the Degree.” The one 
association that has completed its revisions, the Western (WASC), has done so with excellence. The Higher Learning 
Commission’s traditional insistence on the centrality of general education and the role of institutional mission in 
accreditation standards would seem to predict an equally excellent outcome for us. Nonetheless, “separate but equal” 
won’t work any better in higher education than it did in public elementary and high schools. It is connected-ness and 
collaboration between general education and the major that is the keynote of the emerging twenty-first century notion 
of liberal education. 

I opened by saying we ought to care about this and then do something. Having heard not the whole argument but 
a good piece of it, why care and what is doable? 

1. Why care? 

o This notion of liberal education is critically needed, both for the wholeness or integrity and the value of the 
baccalaureate degree and for preparing worthy practitioners in the professions. 

o In terms of student growth and development and preparation for work and for life, this is a potent concept 
of undergraduate education. 

2. This notion of liberal education is feasible or doable, as shown by its articulation by both accreditors and faculty/ 
administrators in the project, as well as by success in the search for models of how to implement it. 
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Integrating and Assessing 
Success Skills: 

A Twenty-First Century 
Learning Outcomes Project 



Larry Coon 
Anne Polenchar 



The Challenge: Can We Pull It Off? 

Many institutions are redefining their curricula to meet the needs of employers and make students successful in their 
careers. Hocking College’s experiences may serve as a model for others as they undertake this experience. 

Hocking College is nowengaged in a processof developing and assessing studentlearning outcomes for a set of success 
skills essential to performing effectively in the twenty-first century. As part of its ReVISIONing Learning Project, 
all programs are in a process of review and change that includes incorporation of the success skills into the curriculum. 

Hocking College has defined a set of eight success skills necessary for all graduates. The success skills are 
communications, computation, learning and critical thinking, professionalism, human relations, science and the 
environment, community, and ethics. Each program area is creating a curriculum map to determine where specific 
success skills are already embedded in courses and experiences. Success skills not currently included will be 
integrated through the ReVISIONing process. Co-curricular activities are also being reviewed for integration of 
success skills and will be using a similar process for full implementation. 



The Story: Once Upon a Time. . . 

In winter of 1998 the Academic Affairs Council undertook a reading and discussion program to study the learning 
college, how to manage change, and methods of reengineering curriculum and instruction. As a result the Academ ic 
Affairs ReVISIONing Learning Project to reengineer curriculum and instruction began in the fall of 1998 in response 
to perceived external challenges (changing customer expectations and demands, increased competition, and 
demands for accountability) and internal challenges (enrollment shifts, retention rates, graduation rates, and few 
learning options). The desired outcomes of the Academic Affairs ReVISIONing Learning Project are distinctive and 
creative educational programs and instruction, not limited by traditions, that preserves our reputation of excellence 
and effectiveness. 



Are We Crazy, or What? 

As time for reaccreditation approached, President John Light suggested that we look at the special emphasis option 
recently made available by the NCA Commission of Institutions of Higher Education. He then asked the vice presidents 
to explore potential areas of special emphasis. The vice presidents generated an initial list, then discussed and refined 
it. Following discussion with Dr. Light, the proposed areas of special emphasis were shared with several groups within 
the organization and with all employees. These stakeholders were asked whether the proposed areas of special 
emphasis represented the areas of highest need within the organization and whether there were other areas of need 
that should be addressed. The input received was carefully considered, and the proposal for completing a special 
emphasis self-study was developed. 
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By the fall of 1999, Hocking College had two major projects in the works: ReVISIONing Learning and a special 
emphasis project. In winter 2000, the League for Innovation asked Hocking College leaders if they would be interested 
in participating in the League’s 21 st Century Learning Outcomes Project along with sixteen other community colleges 
nationwide. 

The goal of the 21st Century Learning Outcomes Project is to increase the capacity of community colleges to define 
and document the acquisition of the critical competencies [success skills] that students need to succeed in the 
workplace, in transfer education, and in today’s society. The project’s goals and objectives almost aligned with the 
ReVISIONing Learning project and the special emphasis self-study, and the decision was made to volunteer to be a 
leader and to participate in and complete this initiative. 

A minor detail that needed to be addressed was how to get faculty and staff to buy into this last project on top of two 
years of already pushing the button on going the extra mile and doing more for less, and still maintaining a happy, 
positive, and enthusiastic attitude. 



Your Time Spent with Us: What You Will Learn! 

The Hocking team will address involvement in the League project and how it correlates with the other initiatives. 
An assessment of the impact that the project has had on the organization will be shared. Issues encountered by the 
team, barriers, and accomplishments along the way to progress will be examined. 

The League identified eight essential skills for twenty-first century success. Sixteen two-year colleges were chosen 
to design and test innovative performance-based methods for defining, delivering, and documenting student 
learning. 

Even before the League’s project, however, Hocking College had developed its own set of eight core competencies, 
which were approved in 1989 and updated in 1999. At the suggestion of a student focus group in summer 2001, 
the team agreed to change the name of our core competencies to “success skills.” After becoming involved in the 
project, the Hocking team discovered that its eight success skills were similar to the League’s, which include 
communication skills, computation skills, community skills, critical thinking and problem-solving skills, information 
management skills, interpersonal skills, personal skills, and technology skills. 

As part of the ReVISIONing project, all Hocking College programs are in a process of review and change that includes 
incorporation of the success skills into the curriculum. Each program area is creating a curriculum map to determine 
where specific core competencies are already embedded in courses and experiences. Success skills not currently 
included will be integrated through the ReVISIONing process. Co-curricular activities are also being reviewed for core 
competency integration and will be using a similar process for full implementation 

The competency “communicates effectively” has been selected as the focus for Project Year One. It was chosen for 
its importance, its partial integration across the curriculum, and the current practices in place to assess it. It is serving 
as a model for developing, delivering, and documenting the other core competencies. Levels of student performance 
have been identified, and concrete indicators are defined for “communicates effectively,” and an assessment plan 
has been developed that includes such tools as portfolios and capstone courses. Campus-wide rubrics for oral 
presentations, essays, and other written work have been constructed. 

Six technical programs were selected to pilot the initial implementation of the success skill. The experiences of the 
pilot programs will be considered when developing models to assist future implementation efforts. Students were 
informed about the value of the success skills during orientation and the ways in which the success skills are going 
to be taught, assessed, and documented. Facilitators of learning are employing such methods as problem-based 
learning, service learning, and interdisciplinary cohorts to help students achieve high-level skills in the core 
competencies. Student achievement is being documented after the research and selection of an alternative method 
such as paper portfolio, electronic portfolio, enhanced transcript, or smart card. 



Presenters' Involvement: Yes, There Is Life After Work — Maybe? 

Both presenters are the designated leaders in their departments and were responsible for coordinating the activities 
with the faculty and programs to implement the process. 
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Becoming Involved in the Session: Give Us Your Two Bits 

Participants will be provided a feedback form to allow them to engage with us in the process of evaluating our own 
work. We will ask them up front to think critically throughout the presentation and provide their wisdom to the project. 



Beginning with the End in Mind: We Really Want to Help! 

At the end of this presentation, the participants will be able to state how one college has integrated the success skill 
“communicates effectively" into the curriculum. The participants will also learn how this skill is being assessed and 
documented in courses. The Hocking team’s expectation is to learn from the participants through their impressions, 
ideas, feedback, and perceived value of the project. 



Last, but Not Least: The End of the Presentation 

Currently completing the first year of the League project, the Hocking team will explain the overall goals and tasks 
of the project and what has been accomplished. This three-year project focuses on the knowledge, skills, and abilities 
that employers agree are needed for twenty-first century success but that are not always taught in traditional classes. 

Hocking selected the core competency, developed indicators and rubric, and developed a student brochure; 
six programs volunteered to pilot the program initiatives. 



Why You Should Attend: Brief Description of the Session 

This session will present strategies for integrating, documenting, and assessing general education requirements. 
Hocking College will provide an overview of its involvement in the 21 st Century Learning Outcomes project sponsored 
by the League for Innovation in the Community College. This three-year project focuses on the knowledge, skills, and 
attitudes that employers agree are needed for success but that are not always taught in traditional classes. Currently 
completing the first year-and-one-half of the League project, the Hocking team will explain the overall goals and tasks 
of the project and what has been accomplished. 



Who Should Attend: Brief Statement of Intended Audience 

The target audience is faculty, administrators, and assessment coordinators who are looking for ways to integrate, 
document, and assess general education. 

Also, this presentation will be of benefit to institutions that are in the process of undergoing curriculum changes from 
an instructional-centered paradigm to a learner-centered paradigm. 



Larry Coon is Associate Dean at Hocking College in Nelsonville, Ohio. 

Anne Polenchar is Hotel Restaurant Coordinator at Hocking College in Nelsonville , Ohio. 
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A State-Wide Initiative 
to Improve Academic Quality: 
Collaboration Between the Illinois 
Board of Higher Education 
and Public Universities 



Dwight L. Smith 
Diane Gilleland 
Harry J. Berman 
Virginia Cassidy 



History and Context 

The state of Illinois has a long history of quality assurance processes in program approval and program review. Several 
public universities began implementing program review prior to the granting of specific authority to the Illinois Board 
of Higher Education (IBHE) for program continuance based on educational and economic justification. Assessment 
of student learning became a focus of regional accreditors in the 1980s, prompted by the report, A Nation at Risk. 
Taking end-of-program assessment of student learning from plans to implementation in every program has, however, 
made very uneven progress in the academy. 

The Illinois Board of Higher Education has been in the process of redesigning its quality assurance processes in 
collaboration with the public universities and community colleges since 1998. A consultant was hired to interview 
institutional presidents and academic officers, both public and private, and make recommendations for reducing 
redundancies, adding value, and increasing the focus on outcomes (from a previous focus on inputs) in all quality processes. 

A Redesign Work Group of IBHE staff and public university administrators was formed in 1998 to address program 
approval and review processes. Several themes focused the discussions of the Redesign Work Group, including: 

o less redundancy, less paperwork, less state-level review and scheduling; more institutional responsibility and 
accountability for quality programs and higher expectations for student learning; 

o more flexibility for institutions to use existing processes to identify problem programs for improvement or 
temporary enrollment suspension; 

o formalized feedback systems for continuous quality improvement; 

o more flexibility and quicker state response time for approving new programs to meet state needs; and 
o program review and assessment evidence appended to each institution’s annual results report. 



Concurrent with this initiative was the development of The Illinois Commitment, which was adopted in February 1999. 
Goal 5 of the The Com mitment states: “Illinois colleges and universities will hold students to even higher expectations 
for learning and will be accountable for the quality of academic programs and the assessment of learning.” It further 
states, “By 2004, all academic programs will systematically assess student learning and use assessment results to 
improve programs.” 
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To address this goal of The Illinois Commitments Redesign Work Group agreed to key guidelines of the assessment 
and quality requirement: [1) these efforts should be faculty, program, and campus-driven; [2) these efforts should 
build on existing activities; [3) these efforts should focus on the end-of-program measurement and improvement of 
student learning outcomes; and (4) these efforts should be a continuing process that incorporates an aggressive 
feedback loop. 

The processes that were identified by the Redesign Work Group and that are now key elements for The Illinois 
Commitment Assessment Program are: a statement of program goals and intended student learning outcomes; an end- 
of-program assessment, in addition to course-by-course assessment; multiple performance measures; feedback from 
key stakeholders; evidence of a formal feedback/improvement mechanism; trend data; findings and recommenda- 
tions for improvement; systematic dissemination of program and student learning assessment results once every eight 
years for programs in good standing and once every three years for new programs, programs requiring specialized 
accreditation for students to sit for professional licensure, and programs on an institutional or state watch list. 

The results of this collaboration have been reduction of program approval requirements by one-half; reduction of 
program review schedule requirements to make use of discipline-specific institutional reviews or specialized 
accreditation reviews rather than a statewide schedule that imposed a redundant review; reduction of program review 
reports to findings, recommendations, and results; and an Illinois Board of Higher Education requirement of end-of- 
program assessment of student learning to be implemented in all programs at all public institutions by 2004. 

Specific components of the redesigned processes are discussed in the following sections. 



Redesign of New Program Requests 

One of the earliest tasks undertaken by the Redesign Work Group centered on new program requests. By statute, the 
Illinois Board of Higher Education is responsible for the approval of new academic units and programs. The boards 
of trustees of all public universities are also responsible for approval of new academic programs and units prior to 
review by the Illinois Board of Higher Education. This shared responsibility required collaboration between the state 
agency and public universities. 

Prior to the redesign initiative, new program requests emphasized the inputs required to implement a new program. 
There were nine categories included in the new program request with twenty-six sets of questions included. 

1. Mission and priorities 

2. Curriculum (including a catalog description) 

3. Academic policies 

4. Student information (including projected student enrollments and credit hours) 

5. Statewide needs and priorities 

6. Faculty and staff 

7. Support services 

8. Accreditation and licensure 

9. Financing (including faculty and staff requirements) 



Under the previous system, new programs were then included in the statewide lateral program review schedule for 
a review within eight years. 

The new program request redesign, while still including a consideration of inputs, resulted in the introduction of out- 
comes, quality assurance processes, and teaching and learning as key elements of a new program request. 
There are eight categories with a set of questions for each in the redesigned new program request. 

1. Purpose: objectives, mission, priorities 

2. Student learning objectives 

3. Program contributions 

4. Student learning measures 
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5. Program outcomes 

6. Curriculum 

7. Instructional practices 

8. Resources 

A progress report from the university to the Illinois Board of Higher Education is required three years after 
implementation of the new program, and the new program is scheduled for a program review within eight years of 
implementation. 

The collaboration between IBHE staff and public university representatives that occurred in the development of these 
new program request requirements has resulted in categories that also requires collaboration by faculty in the 
development of a new program request. Issues on inputs, outcomes, and pedagogy now must be addressed before 
a new program is approved by the campus and the Illinois Board of Higher Education, and these issues can be 
addressed only by the faculty of the academic program. It is hoped that these new programs will result in better 
designed programs for the benefit of the students and the State of Illinois. 



Redesign of Program Review 

The recent history of Illinois policies related to program review provides a good illustration of the challenge of 
achieving an appropriate level of centralized statewide oversight-a level of oversight that satisfies the need for public 
accountability but does not impose excessive burdens on institutions of higher education or on the staff of the 
coordinating board. This challenge, in part, revolves around the degree of control the coordinating board believes it 
must exercise over the program review schedule and the content of the reports it requires. 

The Illinois Board of Higher Education has statutory responsibility to periodically review all existing units of instruction 
at public universities. The precise IBHE requirements for program review have evolved over the two decades during 
which the program review mandate has been in place. These requirements have included expectations about the 
length of the program review cycle and the disciplines to be reviewed in each year, expectations about topics to be 
addressed in each review, and expectations about the structure and content of the reports forwarded to by the 
institutions to the IBHE. 

The situation that existed prior to the recent redesign initiative was based on policies established in the early 1990s. 
At that time, the IBHE instituted what was, in some ways, its most extensive and ambitious set of regulations for 
program review. The program review cycle for all public universities was set at eight years. Each year of the eight year 
cycle was dedicated to reviews of related (based on CIP code) programs. As background for the reviews conducted 
by the public universities, each year the IBHE staff prepared issues analysis papers highlighting national trends 
(e.g., enrollment, employment) for the disciplines under review. These issues papers also contained data on 
enrollments and numbers of graduates in the programs in disciplines up for review that year at all public and private 
Illinois universities and the instructional costs of programs in those disciplines at all the public universities. The issues 
papers also served as a vehicle for IBHE staff to identify programs at particular institutions whose values on some of 
the key indicators (e.g., number of graduates, student-faculty ratio) raised concerns. In such cases, it was expected 
that the institution’s report to the IBHE would address these problematic areas. 

Following the internal review, institutions were required to submit a two- to three-page summary of the status of the 
program covering topics prescribed by the IBHE (e.g., student demand, occupational demand, cost, quality, etc.). 
These summaries were reviewed by the IBHE staff, who would raise questions when warranted, requiring feedback 
to the IBHE. 

The current redesign initiative afforded campuses and the IBHE staff the opportunity to discuss experiences in 
carrying out the first eight-year cycle of reviews. Several points of agreement emerged. 

One major point concerned the desirability of changing the policy requiring a uniform statewide schedule of reviews. 
Although such a uniform schedule made sense from the perspective of the coordinating board, it created difficulty 
at the campus level. The difficulty centered on the increasing prevalence of professional accreditation self-studies 
at all the public universities. Many academic programs were in the position of having to conduct what was typically 
a very thorough self-study for professional reaccredidation and then shortly afterward to conduct a program review 
for the IBHE. Elimination of this duplication of effort, while still enabling the IBHE to fulfill its responsibilities related 
to program review, became one of the goals of the program review redesign process. 
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Additionally, both institutional representatives and the IBHE staff questioned the value of the required summaries. 
For the large institutions, the requirement of a two- to three-page summary for each degree program under review 
created a substantial-and largely repetitive-burden of report writing. For the IBHE, the requirement led to a massive 
amount of report reading. Moreover, both the institutions and the IBHE staff believed that the summary requirement, 
as structured, failed to focus on what ought to be essential about program review, namely, documentation of learning 
outcomes and identification of actions for program improvement. 

The redesigned program review process, in effect, has struck a new balance between state and campus control over 
scheduling of and reporting on program reviews. 

The eight-year cycle of program reviews was retained. However, the universities are permitted to determine their own 
schedule of reviews within the eight-year cycle. These schedules were to be reported to the IBHE, which could then 
verify-and continue to be able to assert-that all degree programs are reviewed at least once every eight years. 
Universities can now align the timing of the IBHE-mandated reviews with professional reaccreditations. 

The structure and content of the program review reports to the IBHE was changed. Rather than mandated reporting 
on a variety of topics resulting in a two- to three-page summary, campuses now are simply required to report the 
“outcomes” of the program review process. Specifically, appropriate reporting consists of documentation of learning 
outcomes and identification of actions for program improvement. This reporting may take the form of a bulleted list. 
Additionally, the campuses were given responsibility for flagging programs about which there are serious concerns, 
with follow-up reports to the IBHE expected within three years. 

The experience with the redesign of the program review process indicates that it is possible for state coordinating 
boards and the institutions they oversee to collaborate on developing processes that fulfill the coordinating board’s 
responsibilities related to public accountability and quality assurance, while reducing the regulatory burden on 
campuses. 



Redesign of Assessment Practices 

Paralleling the redesign of new program requests and program review in IBHE processes, the assessment of academic 
programs also shifted from inputs to outcomes, with an emphasis on student learning outcomes. This change in 
program assessment expectations built on NCAstandards introduced in the late 1980s, which were being assimilated 
into the culture and practices on the campuses of the state universities in Illinois. At about the same time, the standards 
for new or continuing accreditation of professional programs in many disciplines also began to emphasize outcomes 
rather than inputs. The requirements for the assessment of student learning outcomes were stated in the IBHE’s 
statewide plan for higher education, The Illinois Commitment, with the expectation that by 2004 all programs would 
be able to show how the evidence from campus-based assessment practices would be used to demonstrate the 
continuous improvement of program quality and learning outcomes. 

While the expectations for the assessment of program outcomes are integral to the IBHE’s redesign processes, state 
universities have wide latitude in developing and implementing the models of and approaches to assessment that 
best meet their needs. Universities initially internally reallocated resources to support assessment efforts, which 
included hiring staff to advance assessment activities, designating faculty to coordinate assessment programs, 
offering support for faculty and staff attendance at assessment conferences, and/or providing funds for the 
implementation of specific assessment initiatives in academic programs, among others. With the implementation of 
The Illinois Commitment, the IBHE also aligned its requirements for submitting proposals for new program funding 
with the six goals of the statewide plan. Universities were then able to request new funding to support assessment 
efforts to assist them in making appropriate contributions to Illinois Commitment Goal 5: High Expectations and 
Quality. Program requests related to each of the statewide goals must all include indicators that demonstrate the 
achievement of outcomes. 

The campus representatives who collaborated with the IBHE in these redesign processes were well aware of the 
elements of high quality assessment programs, and drew upon the assessment initiatives in place on their campuses 
to create the new requirements for program approval and review. The efforts to streamline reporting requirements 
to the higher board focused on the use of existing data to demonstrate program quality. For example, in accredited 
programs, the findings from site visits could be used as evidence of quality. In those programs that require certification 
or licensure, the pass rates of alumni on certification/licensure examinations in comparison to state and/or national 
pass rates provide data that demonstrate one aspect of quality outcomes attheir respective institutions. All universities 
in Illinois conduct annual surveys of alumni that contain a common set of items, the results of which are reported to 
the IBHE, which compiles the data into a statewide reporton alumni satisfaction, knowledge and skills, and employment. 
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This approach allows Illinois universities to use data from their assessment initiatives to demonstrate both the 
common outcomes of programs across the state and the unique elements that represent the mission and scope of 
the individual institutions, as well as their accountability forthe quality of academic programs to the state coordinating 
board. 

The redesign group is also aware of the challenges that lie ahead in fully implementing comprehensive plans to assess 
student learning and the quality of all academic programs that meet institutional needs and state-level reporting 
requirements. Some of those challenges lie in the ability to clearly articulate the expected outcomes for each academic 
program. For professional, accredited, and performance-based programs, the statement of outcomes is typically more 
easily accomplished than in humanities and social science programs, which prepare students for a wide range of 
careers across disciplines. Additional challenges lie in assisting faculty in the selection of an appropriate combination 
of direct and indirect measures to assess learning outcomes and in the use of assessment evidence to improve those 
outcomes. Collaboration between the university campuses and the IBHE to meet these and other challenges will 
continue over the next two years. Faculty and campus leaders will engage in statewide discussions, participate in 
workshops featuring state and national experts on outcomes assessment, and present examples of best practices 
within discipline-specific programs. These efforts will be coordinated by the IBHE. 

The ability to provide high quality programs and to demonstrate students’ achievement of learning outcomes is a 
dynamic process that requires the commitment of human and fiscal resources, time and energy, and continuous 
oversight. The ongoing collaboration between the IBHE and the state universities in the redesign of program approval 
and review processes exemplifies this commitment and the results that can be achieved through the partnership 
model adopted in Illinois. 



Dwight L. Smith is Assistant Provost at Southern Illinois University Edwardsville. 

Diane Gilleland is Deputy Director for Academic Affairs at Illinois Board of Higher Education in Springfield. 
Harry J. Berman is Associate Provost Academic Affairs- PAC 521, at University of Illinois-Springfield. 
Virginia Cassidy is Assistant Provost for Academic Planning at Northern Illinois University in DeKalb. 
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Accreditation and New Media: 
Electronic Institutional and 
Student Portfolios at IUPUI 



Sharon Hamilton 
Trudy Banta 
Susan Kahn 



Introduction 

Electronic institutional portfolios and student portfolios are emerging as a new medium for institutional accreditation. 
While institutional portfolios both demonstrate and enhance institutional self-evaluation, reflection, and planning, 
student electronic portfolios make documentation and assessment of growth and proficiency in student learning 
available to and customizable for a wide range of purposes and stakeholders. When electronic student and 
institutional portfolios are integrated, their potential usefulness for accreditation purposes is considerably strength- 
ened. At Indiana University-Purdue University in Indianapolis (IUPUI), the institutional portfolio is being developed 
as an online accreditation self-study drawing upon new forms of technology and a wide range of kinds of evidence 
to show how vision and values shape self-evaluation, improvement, and accountability. Its evolution simultaneously 
depends upon and manifests the institution’s processes for strategic planning, assessment, and improvement in 
relation to the campus mission. Concurrently, the student electronic portfolio provides a tool for assessment at the 
programmatic and institutional level, particularly in relation to the transcendent skills and knowledge associated with 
general education. Working together, these electronic portfolios provide a selectively focused yet richly complex 
system of documentation of institutional processes, achievements, and improvements. 



The IUPUI Institutional Portfolio 

The IUPUI institutional portfolio was begun under the auspices of the Urban Universities Portfolio Project (UUPP), 
a national initiative from 1998-2001 that has been featured in sessions at the previous two NCA Annual Meetings. 
In that three-year project, six large urban public universities developed first-generation electronic institutional 
portfolios focused on student learning and educational effectiveness and aimed at a broad range of internal and 
external stakeholder audiences. The Web makes the portfolios widely accessible and allows the display of authentic 
student and faculty work, including work represented in audio and video formats, as evidence of effective teaching 
and learning. As accountability documents, the UUPP portfolios are arguably more focused, evidence-based, 
authentic, and accessible than traditional paper reports aimed at demonstrating effectiveness. 

A clear finding of the UUPP, however, is that electronic institutional portfolios have uses that go beyond providing 
evidence of learning, assessment, and effectiveness; the process of constructing a portfolio is itself a powerful 
catalyst for institutional self-evaluation and improvement. As parts of the portfolio are built and linked to one 
another, new realizations emerge about how various parts and practices of the university relate to one another. 
Any lack of alignment among mission, vision, values, and actual practices becomes more visible as the structure 
of the portfolio develops. Gaps and unmet needs in the institution’s planning processes and assessment program 
become more obvious. In short, while the architecture of the Web portfolio demonstrates the university’s mission, 
structures, and practices, it also can profoundly influence the reconceiving and restructuring of the institution. 
In this way, development of an electronic institutional portfolio can function as a way of framing and catalyzing a 
self-study process. 
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IUPUI began its institutional portfolio in the fall of 1998. Working with five other institutions, but with no prototypes 
to guide us, we have developed a working structure for the portfolio and have fleshed out some parts of that structure. 
The portfolio includes performance indicators, with information on how well we are doing on each indicator, along 
with other data; material on student learning outcomes, with writing being the best developed section to date; and 
information on current initiatives to improve student learning, retention, and persistence. Work on the portfolio is 
closely tied to our current strategic planning effort and has been the catalyst for several assessment and improvement 
initiatives that will be discussed in the proposed session. 



The IUPUI Electronic Student Portfolio (ePort IUPUI) 

Student electronic portfolios have the potential to make documentation and assessment of growth and proficiency 
in student learning available to and customizable for a wide range of purposes and stakeholders. While student 
electronic portfolios are not new, their utility for assessment at the programmatic and institutional level, particularly 
in relation to the transcendent skills and knowledge related to general education, has not been fully explored. 
Additionally, institutions across the country are at various stages of development of their portfolios. Some, such as 
Alverno and Rose-Hulman, have a mature template that reflects their assessment needs; others have only just begun 
talking about electronic portfolios. This situation begs the need for some case studies of works-in-progress in order 
to stimulate discussion of issues at the very point they are still issues in the portfolio that is being developed. That 
way, all participants benefit from open dialogue rather than a closed presentation of problems already solved in 
relation to the views of one institution. This session will present a work-in-progress, the IUPUI student electronic 
portfolio, now in the pilot phase of its first iteration, but embarking on a more ambitious iteration within a national 
consortium that includes UCLA, Penn State, and Maricopa Community College. It will also present the student 
electronic portfolio within the context of institutional electronic portfolios as developed by the Urban Universities 
Portfolio Project. 

The session will focus on three major issues that plague many institutions of higher learning: 

1 . How to get faculty on board with assessment in a public forum. 

2. How to define levels of proficiency in transcendent general education skills and knowledge. 

3. How to use portfolio assessment to improve the campus climate for learning. 

Connections Between the IUPUI Portfolios and Your Own Accreditation Plans 

Participants will be introduced to the concept of electronic institutional portfolios and to the new possibilities for 
presenting and thinking about evidence of educational effectiveness that new media have opened up to us. They will 
see an example of an actual online portfolio and will learn about how such portfolios might be used for an accreditation 
or other type of self-study. Finally, we hope they will gain some insight into new ideas about accreditation: accreditors' 
current focus on student learning, the emphasis on evaluating institutions in the context of their specific missions, 
and the interest in ongoing institutional learning and improvement. 

Session participants should leave the session having explored, raised questions, and found some answers to the 
following: 

o What is an institutional portfolio? 

o How might an institutional portfolio support the accreditation process? 

o How might an institutional portfolio support the mission, processes, and achievements of our institution? 

o Who is the audience for an institutional portfolio? 

o How might a student electronic portfolio demonstrate and assess the transcendent skills of general 
education? 

o How might student and institutional portfolios engage faculty in documenting and assessing improvement 
and proficiency in student learning beyond the level of individual faculty assessing individual students in their 
own classes? 
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Conclusion 

New media offer powerful tools for assessment, accountability, and accreditation. Taking full advantage of the 
potential, however, requires a significant commitment of resources. National projects such as the UUPP, which 
developed the first generation of institutional portfolios, provide a model of collective experience to assist the 
development of future generations of portfolios. This session will share some of that experience. For more information, 
please contact Susan Kahn [skahn@iupui.edu] or Sharon Hamilton [shamilto@iupui.edu]. 



Sharon Hamilton is Director of Campus Writing at Indiana University-Purdue University in Indianapolis. 

Trudy Banta is Vice Chancellor of Planning and Institutional Improvement at Indiana University-Purdue University in 
Indianapolis. 

Susan Kahn is Director of Urban Universities Portfolio Project at Indiana University-Purdue University in Indianapolis. 
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Partners for Possibilities: 
The Commission, the State, 
and the University System 



Robert Larson 
Michel Hillman 



Background 

The colleges and universities of the North Dakota University System (NDUS) serve approximately 35,000 students on 
eleven campuses and other locations across the state, region, and nation. As a point of reference, the state of North 
Dakota has a population of 642,200 in a geographic region of 71,000 square miles. Of those 642,200 individuals, 
28 percent are high school graduates and 14 percent have four-year undergraduate degrees. 

In 1999, the North Dakota Legislative Council Interim Committee on Higher Education completed a study of how 
higher education could respond to the needs of the citizens. (The North Dakota Legislative Council Interim Committee 
on Higher Education was a group of twenty-one legislators augmented by an additional forty leaders from 
government, education, and the private sector.) 

The Legislative Roundtable Report identified ways in which higher education, business, and the private sector could 
work together. The Roundtable Report, Cornerstone #4-Accessible System reads: ' The University System, through 
the use of technology and with the creation of a strong customer/client service orientation , needs to create policies and 
practices which will make programs and services more widely available to individuals and organizations throughout the 
state . " 

As part of the Legislative Roundtable Report, two different approaches are being considered: forty-five-minute and/ 
or electronic access. It was requested that every citizen of the state of North Dakota be within a forty-five-minute 
driving time of a learning center that would provide access to delivery technologies as well as advising and tutorial 
assistance. At the present time, more than 32,000 North Dakota citizens are not within forty-five minutes of a learning 
center. With limited resources and a decreasing population base, partnerships across campus boundaries have 
become imperative in order to address this Roundtable Cornerstone. 

In the last twenty years, the North Dakota University System has benefited from a variety of system-wide 
collaborations including a networked library in the Online Dakota Information Network (ODIN). This collaboration 
provides electronic access to the university and college libraries as well as many public libraries in North Dakota. 
Another such collaboration is the Higher Education Computing Network (HECN), which provides academic as well 
as administrative computing needs for the eleven NDUS institutions. 

The institutions of the NDUS also participate in common course numbering and have implemented system-wide 
general education requirements. Most lower division courses (100 and 200) in the North Dakota University System 
also have a common number and name and similar content, allowing for ease of transfer within the North Dakota 
University System. 

Since 1999, the state of North Dakota has been a participant in the Department of Education Financial Aid 
Demonstration Program. As a participant, the NDUS has been able to provide student financial aid for courses and 
programs that require multi-campus access during the same term. The four benchmarks established for the 
demonstration program are: 
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1. To register for courses from multiple campuses from a single campus 

2. To receive one financial aid package for courses taken from multiple campuses during the same term 

3. To receive a single bill for those courses 

4. To generate a comprehensive academic record on the degree-granting campus 

Partnerships 

To address the concerns of the Legislative Council Interim Committee on Education, a collaborative was established 
by the presidents of the eleven campuses of the North Dakota University System for the online delivery of eLearning 
programs, with those programs coordinated through the North Dakota University System Online [NDUSO). (The NDUSO 
is a non-degree-granting entity.) 

Essentially, the NDUSO provides the infrastructure to utilize the strength of each campus and to more efficiently utilize 
limited resources. It is able to focus the strengths and resources of each campus, including faculty expertise, 
technological support, instructional development, and student services. Through this collaboration, each campus can 
provide “anytime, anywhere” access for the citizens of North Dakota and more effectively utilize the instructional 
strength of its faculties and manage resources through: 

o multi-campus registration, financial aid, business office, student services, etc.; 
o new courses and/or program development; 
o collaborations with other entities outside of the NDUS. 



Implementation and Accreditation 

The North Dakota University System Online is a result of discussions amongst several NDUS institutions. From those 
discussions, a collaboratively delivered online Associate in Arts program was designed and is being delivered. 
With online courses being developed on various campuses, the remaining issues were the multi-campus 
infrastructure protocols [registration, financial aid, business office, etc.). 

During the preparation of the self-study, The Higher Learning Commission 
was instrumental in guiding the process and providing clarifications for the 
emerging multi-campus model. 

The team met in Bismarck, North Dakota. To facilitate the visit, representatives 
from the NDUS institutions met with the team members. 

Prior to their arrival, they had access to a virtual Resource Room 
<http://www.misu.nodak.edu/access/resource/>. [The online environment of 
the room allowed team members to review data prior to their visit. It also made 
it possible to update and provide additional information as needed by the team.) 

When the request to deliver online programs facilitated by the NDUSO was 
evaluated, the system and the team recommended monitoring of the devel- 
opment of online courses and student support services in programs facilitated 
by the NDUSO, and the assessment of general education online. The respon- 
sibility for this monitoring rests with the NDUSO but involves all the institu- 
tions as members of the system and included in the approval. Thefocused visit 
on the above issues is scheduled for 2003-2004. At this time, the staff of the 
Commission and the staff of the System Online are exploring an electronic 
visit, given the electronic offerings delivered in an electronic environment. 

In their report, the evaluation team wrote: 

The request to collaboratively deliver programs at a distance, submitted by the North Dakota University System 
Online [NDUSO) was unusual, if not unprecedented, in many respects. As a consequence, it presented the 
visiting Team with Several challenges. To begin with, the entity submitting the request [NDUSO) will not be 
degree granting and the Higher Learning Commission accredits only degree-granting institutions. 



The Evaluation Team for the 
focused visit to the NDUSO 



Dr. Jo Lynn Autry DigraneS 
Vice-President of Academic 
Services and Technology 
Connors State College, Warner, OK 

Ms. Lynette Olson 
Director Library/Distance Education 
Pine Technical College 
Pine City, MN 

Dr. William Whitmore Tammone 
Dean of Arts and Sciences 
Montcalm Community College 
Sidney, Ml 

Dr. Edward D. Garten (Team Chair) 
Dean of Libraries and 

Information Technologies 
University of Dayton 
Dayton, OH 
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Conclusion 

Fostering a collaborative model in a higher education culture that has encouraged single campus identity is the 
primary challenge of the process. Doing business in a new way and developing a level of trust amongst the campuses 
has been and continues to be the challenge of this collaborative model. 



Robert Larson is Director of North Dakota University System Online in Minot. 

Michel Hillman is Vice-Chancellor for Academic Affairs at North Dakota University System in Bismarck 
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Assessing a Cooperative 
Economic Development Project 



James "Whit" Roberts 
Sid Hudson 
M. Richard Hackett 

Higher education has become increasingly involved in a wide range of programs and initiatives dealing with efforts 
to aid economic development. Evaluation of these efforts is difficult. Most of the projects do not have any directly 
measurable short-term outcomes. Their contributions to economic development are often slow in developing, 
secondary in nature, and subtle. Several techniques are being evaluated to see if they are useful in assessing the 
effectiveness of the programs. 

This assessment effort attempts to evaluate a cooperative economic development program f The Network) involving 
a public regional university and three community colleges. This program was funded by the Oklahoma State Regents 
for Higher Education [OSRHE) to serve a sixteen-county area with a history of below average income and high 
unemployment. The original primary goal was to use the state Internet system to facilitate communications between 
various groups concerned with economic development. 

Most of the efforts of the program were designed to help develop a more efficient flow of information, increase 
contacts between interested parties, provide expertise, and help develop a culture of economic development. 
All of these present difficulties in assessing their role and value in aiding development. 

A major issue in this assessment is thatthe program has been very flexible in its operation so that it could be responsive 
to changing needs and demands. Because the program is evolving, its goals, its strategies, and therefore, its outcomes 
are in a continual state of flux. 

Compounding the general problem of assessing the outcomes is the fact that there are several different perspectives 
on the evaluation. These include the state regents [the funding source), the regional university's administration 
[the lead institution), the three community colleges' administrations, the program director, the steering committee, 
The Network partners, and the user community. 

Much of the feedback from the clients and partners and the evaluation of The Network is informal. These sources 
have proved to be highly valuable and as useful as formal procedures in altering the operations and in planning the 
activities of The Network. 

A plan for assessing each phase of the project and related individual activities was included in the initial proposal 
for funding. This assessment largely consisted of a log of the phases and activities and their status such as pending, 
in progress, or completed. Qualitative aspects of the assessment were mostly in the form of written comments from 
participants in activities and users of services. 



0 

ERIC 



Each of the five goals of The Network had a series of proposed strategies to accomplish the individual goals and then 
a series of evaluation methods to assess the activities. One of the problems with this approach has been that the 
project has changed dramatically since its inception. The five goals themselves have undergone a de facto alteration 
as the project moved forward. The importance of developing new businesses and expanding existing ones has come 
to the forefront. The need for improved linkages and increasing collaborations also has been shown. The goals and 
strategies overlap and the focus is continually shifting to meet the needs of the stakeholders. With these caveats in 
mind, the planned assessment techniques still have been used and are of much value. 
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The project was divided into six phases, with phase six being the evaluation phase. This phase was to operate 
continually throughout the project. Its purpose was to ensure that The Network was accomplishing it goals. These 
evaluations were to take six specific forms. The first was to be logs of the activities of the Web sites and the activities 
of the employees of The Network. The second was participant surveys designed for the individual activities 
undertaken by The Network. These surveys have been an excellent source of feedback about the effectiveness of the 
various activities and have been a key to shifting the focus of activities. The third has been analyses reports that have 
been used to analyze the degree of effectiveness of The Network in meeting specific goals. One of the needs that has 
become increasingly apparent has been for student internships with various stakeholders. When interns have been 
placed, evaluation of their value and performance has been done by the agency providing the internship. These 
comprised the fourth type of assessment. The fifth evaluation activity has been a survey of the partners of The Network 
concerning the overall effectiveness of The Network. The sixth method is an annual report to the OSHRE. 

One major problem is that none of the evaluation techniques is quantifiable in any meaningful way. Since this is a 
pilot project, another limitation is a lack of an established norm for such a project. 

Two assessment methods were added as the project changed. The first was a concept in self-evaluation modified from 
business strategic planning. This is the SWOT technique of evaluating the organization’s strengths, weaknesses, 
opportunities, and threats. This type of analysis is often used to made rapid changes in the focus or direction of the 
organization and to evaluate both the internal and external SWOT components of the organization [Pearce and 
Robinson 1994). 

A SWOT of The Network was completed by the director, a member of the steering committee, and an outside 
consultant. The following is a summary of the results of this evaluation. 

0 Strengths 

o Flexibility 

o Responsiveness to client needs 
o Telecommunication network in place 
o Ability to deliver services across the entire sixteen counties 
o Local credibility tied to the four institutions of higher education 
o Resources in place: REMI, people in The Network 

0 Weaknesses 

o Institutions are new to this type of effort 
o Lack of awareness of importance of ED efforts 
o Lack of awareness of public about The Network 
o No full-time area coordinators 

o Some areas have been better served and more involved than others 



0 Opportunities 

o Greater Internet presence 
o Expansion of subject fields 

o Numerous communities still uninvolved 

o Develop new partners 
o Strengthen existing partnerships 
o Increase training in technology and information use 
o Alternative funding sources 
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0 Threats 

o Funding in danger of cuts or total withdrawal 
o Lack of willingness of some to share information 
o Unrealistic expectations of clients 
o ED turf issues 
o Differing priorities 



The SWOT results closely paralleled the results of surveys of the partners and users of The Network. The SWOT showed 
that The Network has been flexible and responsive. It also has provided a variety of activities to the region. However, 
several opportunities and threats were apparent. The biggest threat may be to funding. 

The second added method of assessing The Network has been to evaluate the project in terms of research on general 
trends economic development and on economic development efforts in rural areas. 

The November 2001 issue of the trade magazine Expansion Managementiestured an article entitled, “Howthe Internet 
Impacts the Site Selection Process” (Yoder 2001]. The article pointed out the importance of an Internet presence for 
a community to be included as a possible site for new or expanded business. The importance of quality information 
and good links to other useful sites was stressed. These have been goals of The Network from the start. 

The Center for the Study of Rural America held a conference on Exploring Policy Options for a New Rural America 
in the spring of 2001 . In the proceedings of that conference, several studies confirmed the importance of efforts like 
The Network. 

Telecommunications was viewed as a necessary condition for rural development. Successful communities are 
those with links to outside knowledge [Malecki 2001]. 

There is a need to create institutions to foster networks and synergies among local businesses and local public 
officials. Building networks encourages interaction that will increase information sharing that otherwise might 
not occur. The more informed businesses are, the more likely they are to be successful [Malecki 2001]. 

Networks are particularly important to entrepreneurship. They provide a method to share ideas and to find help 
with common problems. They can also provide information about the multitude of programs and agencies that 
are often otherwise unknown to entrepreneurs (Dabson 2001]. 

Rural America, published by the Economic Research Service of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, has had several 
articles that also confirm that the activities of The Network are moving in the right direction. These articles included 
the following conclusions. 

Rural colleges need to play the role of catalyst in economic development [Rosenfield 2001]. 

There is a growing realization that rural areas have to build their own economies [Rosenfield 2001]. 

Higher education should help mobilize regional leadership and promote entrepreneurship and small business 
development [Rubin 2001]. 

Creative alliances between higher education, businesses, and local, state, and federal agencies are required 
(Liston and Swanson 2001]. 

All of these had become part of the project before the publication of the articles. Based on these and other studies, 
The Network seems to be working in the right direction. The problem of how to directly measure the impact of these 
efforts remains. 

The Network will continue to use all of the methods of assessment. Each has proven to be valuable. The planned 
assessment provides a baseline for comparison of future activities and will allow for limited qualitative analysis. 
The SWOT method is very useful for rapid evaluation and continual reassessment of a dynamic project. The continued 
use of research and trends in rural economic development can be used to compare The Network to similar projects 
and to provide a catalyst for change. Feedback from the partners, users, and community will remain a critical aspect 
of the ongoing assessment process. 
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Note 

Dr. Buddy Gastor, Dean of Business, Southeastern Oklahoma State University in Durant, Oklahoma, is a consultant 
for The Network and contributed to this paper. 



James “Whit” Roberts is Director of the Southeastern Oklahoma Economic Development Network at Southeastern 
Oklahoma State University in Durant 

Sid Hudson is Vice Chancellor of System Advancement and Economic Development at Oklahoma Regents for Higher 
Education in Oklahoma City. 

M. Richard Hacked is Instructor, Social Sciences, at Southeastern Oklahoma State University in Durant. 
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A Distance Education Assessment Tool 

for Institutions and 
Consultant-Evaluators 



Sue Day-Perroots 
Bruce Flack 

How do you assure and measure quality for education delivered at a distance? This is a nagging question that has 
troubled distance education providers for more than a generation. Skepticism and distance education have always 
gone hand-in-hand. From the early days of instructional television to today’s electronically delivered instruction, the 
quality of the educational service has been subject to intense scrutiny. The academy has demanded greater 
assurances of quality for distance education than have ever been raised for conventional classroom instruction. 
Despite the publication of numerous studies that attest to the quality of distance education and the development of 
guidelines for assuring best practices, doubts remain. Yet, raising high expectations for quality in education at a 
distance has been positive. It has helped create a better product, and it has resulted in the establishment of a 
significant number of quality controls, some of which have been embraced by the regional accrediting bodies in 
the nation. 



Background 

An essential element of accreditation is institutional self-evaluation. The ever-changing and competitive nature of 
distance education has proven to be a moving target for 0 standardized assessment. In fact, the term standardization 
may be perceived as oxymoronic to distance education, where the unconventional and evolving are more the norm. 
Major steps have been taken to provide institutions and consultant-evaluators with guidelines for assessing 
electronically delivered programs. This paper examines the distance education landscape and offers an assessment 
tool based upon the document, Best Practices for Electronically Offered Degree and Certificate Programs. 

Distance education has moved from the periphery and is drawing closer to the center of institutional mission. 
This movement becomes more critical as analysts predict a growth rate of 33 percent over the next several years in 
distance education enrollments. Estimates further indicate thatthe U.S. distance education market will grow from $1 6 
million in 1997 to $1 .57 billion in 2002 [Oblinger, Barone, and Hawkins 2001). Neweducational enterprises are entering 
the educational marketplace to capitalize on these lifelong learning trends of a mobile and wired population. In 
addition, the networked world has surpassed the expectations not only of educational institutions, but of public policy 
as well. The legal system is challenged to revise laws to address digital transmission, intellectual property, and 
copyright issues. Meanwhile, the public is raising concerns on academic accountability; state, interstate, and global 
regulation; and cost. 

The emergence of nontraditional and virtual education providers has further challenged accrediting agencies 
to respond to public concerns. Colleges are investing in distance education to address increased market demand 
without increasing physical facilities while attempting to remain competitive in the dot-com marketplace. 
Institutions serving regional and global markets also began pushing policymakers to reduce regulation and 
barriers for electronically delivered programs. According to Judith Eaton, president of the Council for Higher 
Education Accreditation, “Accreditors, whose first and foremost task is to examine how higher education 
operates, must take responsibility for examining these challenges and the variations distance learning 
introduces into higher education operation. Only if accreditors take such responsibility can they remain credible 
and continue to play their vital role in protecting the independence of higher education through self-regulation" 
[Eaton, 2001). 
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Foundation 

The Western Interstate Commission for Higher Education’s Western Cooperative for Educational Telecommunications 
received a grant from the U.S. Department of Education Fund for the Improvement of Post-Secondary Education to 
investigate “Balancing Quality and Access: Reducing State Policy Barriers to Electronically Delivered Higher 
Education Programs.” This three-year project was designed to stimulate discussions and establish a foundation that 
encouraged electronic delivery of quality higher education programs across state lines. The product, Best Practices 
for Electronically Delivered Degree and Certificate Programs , evolved from representatives from Western Interstate’s 
higher education regulating agencies, colleges, and universities, and the regional accrediting community. 

The research was notan attempt to compare distance education to traditional campus structures, but rather to offer 
principles that would be useful to institutions offering electronically delivered programs. As the higher education 
community increasingly expands educational opportunities through electronically offered programming, the regional 
commissions are challenged to support criteria for good practices in distance education among affiliated colleges 
and universities. To this end, each commission adopted and implemented a common statement of Principles of Good 
Practice for Electronically Offered Academic Degree and Certificate Programs developed by the earlier work of the 
Western Cooperative for Educational Telecommunications (WCET), resulting in a shared approach to distance 
education. The Principles of Good Practice became the foundation for further research. The Council of Regional 
Accrediting Commissions provided funding for a more detailed elucidation of those elements that exemplify quality 
in distance education. 

Based upon the expertise of WCET and the already substantial experience of the regional commissions in assessing 
distance education, the resulting statement, Best Practices for Electronically Offered Degree and Certificate Programs, 
provides a comprehensive and detailed assessment of what is considered current best practice. It is being utilized 
by each commission, compatibly with its policies and procedures, to promote good practice and self-regulation in 
distance education among its affiliated colleges and universities. Furthermore, each of the eight regional accrediting 
commissions developed a statement of commitment supporting the Best Practices for Electronically Offered Degree 
and Certificate Programs (2001). 



Quality Standard Across Regions 

The statement of commitment recognized the Best Practices document as a work in progress, but declared it a 
common standard for regional accrediting commissions. The statement of commitment establishes an evaluative 
framework for quality standards across all regions. 



o First time development of distance education programming leading to a degree designated for students off 
campus will be subject to careful prior review. 

o Institutional effectiveness in providing education will be explicitly and rigorously appraised as a part of the 
regular evaluation of colleges' and universities’ comprehensive visits and interim reports. 

o An essential element in all evaluative processes will be institutional self-evaluation for the purpose of 
enhancing quality. 

o In cases where deficiencies and/or concerns regarding integrity are identified, remediation will be expected 
and aggressively monitored. 

o Appropriate action will be taken in keeping with individual commission policies and procedures in those cases 
where an institution is found to be demonstrably incapable of offering distance education programming. 

This framework and the Best Practices for Electronically Offered Degree and Certificate Programs provide institutions 
with challenges and a wealth of questions important for institutional self-assessment, yet the breadth and depth of 
accountability can appear vast and daunting to institutions that are attempting to validate quality in their electronically 
delivered programs. 



The Assessment Tool 

Various organizations are also identifying measures of quality in distance education, but the shared commitment of 
regional accrediting commissions, places the Best Practices for Electronically Offered Degree and Certificate Programs 
at the forefront for its implications and application to accredited institutions. There is much overlap among these 
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measures, as can be seen with the quality benchmarks outlined by the Institute for Higher Education Policy fOblinger 
2000). The five primary components are 

1. Institutional context and commitment 

2. Curriculum and instruction 

3. Faculty support 

4. Student support 

5. Evaluation and assessment 

Each component is introduced with a general statement. The statements are followed by numbered paragraphs with 
specific questions that assist in identifying protocols for assessment. This organization works well for the consultant- 
evaluator who, as with traditional accreditation review, begins with examination of institutional mission; the same 
applies to electronically delivered degree or certificate programs. However, if one tries to encompass all the questions 
or protocols listed under each segment, the comprehensive nature of the items can become too overwhelming to 
assess with clarity. While the caliber and depth of the questions in Best Practices is impressive, simplification of the 
format facilitates a more practical application. A chart has been developed to provide an assessment tool for 
consultant-evaluators and distance educators (www.wvu.edu/exlearn/faculty/index.htm). While it is designed to 
provide a brief overview of each of the components, it also can assist in identifying areas that need further assessment 
or may not be applicable to a specific program. Utilizing this instrument as a formative evaluation tool also provides 
periodic assessment of overall programmatic or institutional progress. 



Conclusion 

Regional accrediting commissions have collaborated to respond to quality standards in distance education. This 
collaboration is critical as distance learning complicates and challenges the fundamental relationship between higher 
education and the federal government (Eaton 2001). For the federal government to continue its support of higher 
education’s distance education efforts, quality assurances across all regions must be established. Thus higher 
education self-regulation based upon sound institutional accountability in distance education provides required 
assurances that federal funds are spent wisely. This assessment tool based upon sound research is one instrument 
in that assurance. 
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Grounding Outcomes Assessment 
in General Systems Theory: 
The Search for Evidence 
in an Online Program 



Edward L. McGlone 
Timothy M. Downs 



Introduction 

A theoretical basis for outcomes assessment is rarely asserted. Some writers acknowledge a connection with the TQM 
or "quality" movement. Most assert that assessment is an ongoing process of gathering and analyzing data to 
document, explain, and improve performance [Angelo 1 9953. But the incentive for assessment is usually explained 
as a requirement that is imposed for reasons of accreditation and/or accountability. 

The recent Levels of Implementation [Higher Learning Commission 2001] describes mature assessment programs 
as having evolved to a “culture of evidence" where assessment data are employed routinely and widely by faculty, 
students, and administrators for determining achievement of objectives and as a basis for change and decision 
making. Possibly, skillful leadership and dutiful compliance will attain such a culture. Our experience suggests that 
grounding assessment in an influential theory with substantial explanatory value can assist the maturation process 
considerably. 

This assessment of online programs is particularly important. Some faculty are suspicious of the quality of these 
programs [AAUP 1998], and often faculty ownership is weak. Outreach or continuing education offices usually 
administered online programs, and a tension may exist between maintaining high quality and commercial goals. 
An academic “culture” can be lacking when students are physically separate from each other and their instructors. 
In an attempt to ensure quality assessment of these programs, the eight regional accrediting associations issued the 
Statement of Commitment by the Regional Accrediting Commissions for the Evaluation of Electronically Offered Degree 
and Certificate Programs [Higher Learning Commission 2000]. 



General Systems Theory 

The theory we propose as the basis for outcomes assessment is general systems theory. Conceptualized by Ludwig 
von Bertalanffy [1956, 1968], general systems theory emphasizes global perception, unifies and concentrates on the 
interactions among elements, studies the effects of relationships and interactions, and advocates exhaustive 
[hermeneutic] study of what is functioning in the system. To a certain extent, systems theory provides groundwork 
for the development of the Internet as well as the quality movement. Systems theory is an accepted approach to data- 
based decision making and action taking in engineering and some social sciences. Forensic science as practiced on 
the popular television series, CSI: Crime Scene Investigation, illustrates general systems theory. Systems theory 
requires us to regard an academic program as a system, connected to other systems, functioning in a complex 
environment with inputs from and outputs to that environment. The search for evidence of learning [disconfirming 
as well as confirming] is continuous and exhaustive. Analysis of the evidence provides both explanation and 
evaluation of the learning process. 
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Assessment Plan 



Outcomes and Changes 

During the first year, the team was able to document 
twelve outcomes [see Table 1) ranging from improve- 
ment in critical thinking ability to satisfactory place- 
ment of graduates. The same period yielded twenty- 
three decisions to add services or change the program 
[see Table 2), e.g., courses dropped, addition of writ- 
ing assignments in all classes, establishment of an 
electronic “Reserve Book Room/' 



We applied our understanding of systems theory as the basis for an ongoing assessment of an existing online 
academic program at Emporia State University: the Bachelor of Integrated Studies (BIS). Launched in 1999, the BIS 
is an electronically delivered [via the World Wide Web) degree completion program intended for place-bound adult 
students. The program seeks to develop competen- 
cies in communication, information literacy, problem 
solving/decision making, and community leadership. 

The program requires 75 credit hours beyond general 
education requirements, including a portfolio that 
demonstrates competencies and synthesis of aca- 
demic and life experiences, and a capstone experi- 
ence. 

The Assessment Team includes faculty who teach in 
the program, the BIS advisor, the outreach staff, an 
instructional designer, several BIS students, the dean 
of lifelong learning, and other resource persons as 
needed. Our primary audiences are the faculty who 
teach in the program and the students, rather than The 
Higher Learning Commission or any other external 
agency. 

The direct measures of performance include (1) the 
ACT Collegiate Assessment of Academic Proficiency 
CCAAP): reading, writing, mathematics, and critical 
thinking; (2) portfolio evaluation of critical thinking, 
communication, information literacy, problem solv- 
ing/decision making, and community leadership; and 
(3) capstone evaluation of program goal achievement 
and a synthesis of academic and life experience. The 
indirect measures include 0) a comprehensive stu- 
dent survey; (2) a faculty survey of attitudes toward 
online instruction, quality of BIS students, and recom- 
mended changes; and (3) a placement study. (Please 
write to the authors for copies of these instruments 
and reports.) 

The team attempts to view the BIS program as a 
system, to collect data about ALL that is happening 
(functioning) in the system, and to make changes to 
enhance the student experience. This involves a cycli- 
cal process in which data and interpretation are 
integrated, there are multiple sources of data and 
interpretation within each cycle, and there is regular 
acknowledgement of the need to improve both the 
data and the interpretations. The search for 
disconfirming evidence is part of the systems process. 



Table 1 

Outcomes from 
Assessment of BIS Program 

BIS students score well above average college students in 
writing, reading, and critical thinking skills; they score about 
average in mathematics skills. 

Faculty review of portfolios and capstone projects indicate 
strong achievement in writing ability and problem solving/ 
critical thinking. 

There is a question about whetherthe students have partici- 
pated much in community leadership and even whetherthis 
should be a legitimate program objective. 

Faculty reviews of portfolios and capstones indicate that BIS 
students are able to synthesize academic and life experi- 
ences more effectively than on-campus students. 

Placement data: half of the BIS graduates have manage- 
ment positions in government or industry, several have 
entered graduate school, one has entered law school, one is 
now teaching in England, one is now working as a computer 
technician, and one owns his own business. 

Most BIS students are quite pleased with their experiences 
in the program. 

Students view the program as one tailored to their needs 
that helps them to meet personal and career goals. 

Students rate very highly the quality of the faculty and most 
of the courses they have taken. 

Students rate their educational experiences as comparable 
to or exceeding their experiences in traditional programs. 

Students rate the quality of the library and financial aid 
services as satisfactory. 

Students rate very highly the quality of the registration and 
other services provided by the office of lifelong learning. 

Students rate highly most aspects of the advisement they 
have received, but they are less positive about the advise- 
ment concerning career opportunities. 

Students have virtually no contact with counseling services 
for personal, as opposed to academic, problems. They do 
not express any great need for such services. 
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Table 2 


Additions and Changes Based on Assessment of BIS Program 


New required course in portfolio development 


Events on ESU campus 


Portfolios reviewed by faculty committee at end of first 
semester 


ESU merchandise (T-shirts and souvenirs) online 


All courses taken by BIS students must be "writing 
intensive” 


Online access to catalogs, periodical indexes, and biblio- 
graphic databases 


Revision of assignments to emphasize active learning 


Electronic “Reserve Book Room" 


Addition of message boards to all courses 


Interlibrary loan accessed via e-mail 


Addition of chat rooms to many courses 


Blackboard Course Info gradually replacing WebCT 
and WCB 


Solicitation of new courses from “best” faculty 


Changes in staffing of online courses 


Three courses dropped from BIS offerings 
Toll-free phone number 


BIS students free to propose online courses and other 
courses not originally associated with program 


Newsletter 

BIS “chat room” for students in the program 


Help lines for both software and hardware problems. 
Faculty discouraged from using listservs; encouraged to 
respond to e-mail messages promptly 


Peer mentoring 


Faculty encouraged to require textbook, rather than online 
reading assignments 



Conclusions 

In our view, this assessment is successful. The program objectives do not limit our search for evidence. Students and 
faculty alike are impressed by the amount of data we collect, but they are more impressed by the number of changes 
that result from our interpretations of and reflections on the data. 

The fact that we are trying something new undoubtedly influences our success. However, the attempt to apply general 
systems theory also contributes to this success and provides enhanced understanding of the online learning 
experience. The assessment process is now a “research project,” much more interesting to the team members than 
preparing an administrative report. The cycles we use [plan, act, observe, reflect] permit us to revise our questions 
and opinions and to focus on agreements as well as disagreement. In our discussions, we achieve a level of dialectic 
that leads us to confident decisions. Most importantly, we use the evidence we accumulate as the basis for improving 
the learning experience we provide for our students. 

Our BIS program benefits from this assessment. Our focus is not on accreditation. Clearly though, we are better 
prepared to meet external agency requirements because of the assessment experience. 
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e-Learning: Addressing the 
Challenges via Collaboration 



Michael Wahl 
William Tammone 
Hm Fleming 

Colleges planning to offer online programs of study face several challenges, some related to program development, 
others related to program delivery, and still others related to providing support for students as they proceed through 
the programs. 

The principal challenge associated with online program development is a lack of resources for curriculum and course 
development-human resources [faculty, instructional designers, technicians); financial resources; and technical 
resources. A quality online program requires that all the program-specific courses, all the required general education 
courses, and a reasonable selection of elective courses be available online. The history of online course development 
at Michigan community colleges has been fairly similar, where interested individual faculty from a wide variety of 
disciplines have transitioned some of their courses to an online format. This has resulted in each college having a 
smorgasbord of online courses available, but rarely are all the courses necessary to complete an online program of 
study available at a single college. 

Colleges face similar challenges in the delivery of online programs of study. To a student, the value of an online 
program is diminished considerably if all the required courses aren’t available on a regular basis, preferably every 
semester. Faculty teaching online courses, however, are faced with multiple demands on their time; in addition to 
teaching online sections, they may be asked to allocate time to develop new online courses, and they most likely have 
continuing responsibilities for teaching traditional courses. All these factors have resulted in an inability on the part 
of most colleges to offer enough online sections to meet student demand, and certainly the unavailability of courses 
may impact the ability of students to complete a program of study. 

Finally, the challenges colleges face in providing academic and student support services cannot be overlooked. 
In many respects, online students differ little from their more traditional counterparts They need access to library 
resources, academic advising, financial aid, tutoring, and other support services. In addition, some online courses 
require proctored testing as a component of course assessment. 



Addressing the Challenges 

Many colleges have recognized that one way each of the challenges above can be addressed effectively and efficiently 
is through collaboration. As Michigan community colleges began to consider the possibilities for online programming, 
they recognized that emerging information technologies made it possible to work together in unprecedented ways. 
Given that there is no statewide governing authority for community colleges in Michigan, and that individual colleges 
have considerable autonomy, the decision to collaborate was entirely voluntary rather than imposed. Within this 
environment, planning for what eventually became the Michigan Community College Virtual Learning Collaborative 
CMCCVLC) began in 1997, and almost two years were spent in identifying strategic goals for the collaborative and 
preparing a business plan. This plan involved adoption of a variation of the “home college/provider college" model 
(with instruction delivered by the provider college and some support services provided by the home college). 

The resulting strategic and business plan included a Memorandum of Understanding CMOU), which established a 
general framework for cooperation in the development and delivery of online courses and programs, the provision 
of professional development opportunities, and the provision of academic and student support services for online 
learners. This MOU would provide a stable and well-understood basis for subsequent collaboration. It included the 
following: 
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o Home college responsibilities 
o Provider college responsibilities 

o Common tuition structure for online courses 

o Tuition sharing between provider college and home college 
o Articulation agreement 
o Financial aid agreement 
o Guidelines for online programs of study 

A staff task force, with representation from each Michigan community college, was instrumental in developing the 
strategic plan and Memorandum of Understanding. The membership of the task force was not just distance learning 
specialists, but included expertise from instruction and student services. This staff task force continues to function 
as the MCCVLC Advisory Council and meets several times each year. 

Perhaps the most unique feature of the advisory council is not the committee composition or responsibility, but the 
method of meeting. The advisory council meets three times a semester utilizing up to twelve interactive video sites 
throughout the state. While it initially took some time and effort to become effective in conducting meetings in this 
fashion, it’s the only conceivable way to regularly bring these busy individuals together in a state as large as Michigan. 
If the advisory council were forced to rely on traditional, face-to-face meetings, both frequency and participation rates 
would doubtless suffer. 

With the planning that had taken place and the MOU that clearly defines the relationships between and among the 
colleges, the MCCVLC began a pilot program in the summer of 1999. After completing a year of pilot operations, 
the MCCVLC is successfully completing a second year of full implementation. During these three years of operation, 
significant capacity to offer and support online courses has been developed: For the winter semester of 2002, more 
than five hundred courses (offered by twenty-five ofthe twenty-eight Michigan community colleges) are listed in the 
online catalog. Student interest in these courses is reflected in the enrollment trends; total enrollment in these courses 
was over 8,300 in the fall of 2001, up from 4450 a year earlier in the fall of 2000. 



MCCVLC Enrollment Trends 



Summer 1999 


Summer 2000 


Summer 2001 


Provider colleges: 12 


Provider colleges: 14 


Provider colleges: 17 


Courses available: 47 


Courses available: 100 


Courses available: 174 


Total VLC enrollments: 45 


Total VLC enrollments: 1 1 6 


Total VLC enrollments: 182 


Total enrollments: >700 


Total enrollments: >1660 


Total enrollments: >3280 




Fall 1999 


Fall 2000 


Fall 2001 


Provider colleges: 17 


Provider colleges: 22 


Provider colleges: 22 


Courses available: 133 


Courses available: 285 


Courses available: 453 


Total VLC enrollments: 60 


Total VLC enrollments: 212 


Total VLC enrollments: 270 


Total enrollments: >1800 


Total enrollments: >4450 


Total enrollments: >8300 




Winter 2000 


Winter 2001 


Winter 2002 


Provider colleges: 19 


Provider colleges: 22 


Provider colleges: 25 


Courses available: 203 


Courses available: 296 


Courses available: >500 


Total VLC enrollments: 147 


Total VLC enrollments: 212 


Total VLC enrollments: N/A 


Total enrollments: >3200 


Total enrollments: >5200 


Total enrollments: N/A 



It is significant to note that while there are more than five hundred courses available from twenty-five provider 
colleges, all courses are available from a single Web site: http://www.mccvlc.org. Academic and student support 
services are available from that Web site as well. 



Collaborative Program Development 

Collaborative programming has proved challenging, and though the MCCVLC is early in the collaborative develop- 
ment of programs and courses, the efforts seem to be well worthwhile. Given that a single college rarely has the 
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resources to develop and offer the full complement of online courses for a program of study, collaborative 
programming is a viable approach. The processes established by the MCCVLC are being used in the development 
of fifteen collaborative online programs, and it is anticipated that other programs will follow. Collaborative online 
programming also makes it possible for a participating college to provide a program to its community without bearing 
the entire cost of program development. 

In the case of program development, colleges are discovering that by utilizing the Articulation Agreement, they can 
recommend that students complete an equivalent course from another Michigan community college to fulfill a 
program requirement. In some cases where programs are being developed collaboratively, this sharing of courses 
within a program of study is actually planned; in other cases, colleges will find an equivalent course in the online 
catalog that is already available from another college. Regardless of whether it’s planned or not, the MCCVLC 
Memorandum of Understanding and Articulation Agreement make it possible for colleges to collaborate and share 
resources in the development of online programming. 



Collaboratively Developed Programs 



Program Title 


Lead College 


Partner College 


Partner College 


Partner College 


Banking/Finance Certificate 


Glen Oaks 


West Shore 






Certification Preparation 


Kellogg 


Lansing 


Schoolcraft 




Criminal Justice 


Delta 


West Shore 


Northwestern 




Diagnostic Medical Sonography 


Jackson 


Kellogg 


Mid-Michigan 




Early Childhood Education 


North Central 


Grand Rapids 






Network Administrator 


Northwestern 


Grand Rapids 


Henry Ford 


Oakland 


Nursing-ADN 


Northwestern 


Jackson 


Kellogg 


St. Clair 


Social Work Technician 


Glen Oaks 


Kellogg 






Web Administrator 


Northwestern 


Grand Rapids 


Henry Ford 


Oakland 


AAS-Social Work 


Glen Oaks 


Kellogg 






Breast Imaging Certificate 


Kellogg 


Jackson 






Customer Energy Specialist 


Jackson 


Northwestern 






Health Insurance Coder/Biller 


Glen Oaks 


Jackson 






Technology Job Readiness 


Kellogg 


Schoolcraft 






LPN to RN Degree Program 


Kirtland 


Monroe 


Kalamazoo Valley 





Critical to the success of program and course development, whether collaborative not, is the professional 
development of faculty and staff. For an individual college administration, it’s often difficult to identify the appropriate 
training and make it available. The MCCVLC has been able to offer frequent, high quality professional development 
activities for all Michigan community colleges at per-college costs substantially below those the colleges would incur 
by providing similar training on their own. Well over eight hundred faculty, staff, and administrators have participated 
in the collaborative professional development over the past year. 



December 1999 


Kellogg Grant Project Training 


82 participants 


January 2000 


Collaborating for Connected Education 


135 participants 


February-April 2000 


Mini-Session Webcasts: LMS training 


28 participants 


May 2000 


Distributed Learning Workshop 


75 participants 


May 2000 


MCCVLC/ETOM Higgins Lake Retreat 


65 participants 


June 2000 


Blackboard Administrator Training 


17 participants 


August 2000 


Distributed Learning Workshop 


45 participants 


October 2000 


Enrollment Administrators Workshop 


39 participants 


November 2000 


Webmaster Workshop 


49 participants 


November 2000 


MCCVLC Distributed Learning Workshop 


52 participants 


February 2001 


Blackboard Administrators Workshop 


26 participants 


April 2001 


Enrollment Administrators Workshop 


50 participants 


April 2001 


Academic Systems Open 


22 participants 


April 2001 


Blackboard Administrators 


28 participants 


May 2001 


Webmaster Workshop 


44 participants 
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May 2001 


Distributed Learning Workshop 


55 participants 


May 2001 


Blackboard 5 Update Workshop 


11 participants 


May 2001 


Higgins Lake Retreat-D/L Quality 


70 participants 


August 2001 


Distributed Learning Workshop 


40 participants 


August 2001 


Using NETg Learning Objects 


10 participants 


November 2001 


Distributed Learning Workshop 


37 participants 


November 2001 


WIDS Handshake Workshop 


30 participants 



Collaborative Program Delivery 

Colleges anticipate that the challenges of program delivery will also be eased by collaboration, such that each college 
may not find it necessaryto offer every course within every program each semester. An equivalent course from another 
Michigan community college will serve the student just as well, as long there is no question about the transferability. 
Formal approval of the MCCVLC Memorandum of Understanding and Articulation Agreement ensure that if the 
course equivalency is listed in the online course catalog, that the course will, in fact, transfer. 



Academic and Student Support Services 

Offering courses and programs in an online environment involves not only the faculty and distance learning staff, 
but also almost every academic and student services function on a college campus. The challenges associated with 
providing academic and student support services for online learners vary greatly depending on the service in question, 
the particular student and the situation, but the challenges are often exacerbated by the fact that utilizing technology 
may not be the optimal solution in a case where technology is part of the underlying problem. Recognition that 
personal contact may be the optimal way to provide student services was a critical factor in Michigan community 
colleges developing a "provider college/home college” model for the MCCVLC. Examples of student services that may 
be more effectively provided by the home college are: 

o Awarding of financial aid 
o Test proctoring 

o Access to and support for technology/computers 
o Advising/counseling 

The MCCVLC Guidelines for Online Programs (part of the MOU) are more specific in identifying the requirements for 
information and services to be made available online (or through the use of other common technologies) by the 
provider college, as well as the expectations of each college in the capacity of home college. The colleges have agreed 
that it is the responsibility of the provider college to provide the following for each program of study offered through 
the MCCVLC: 

o Authoritative program information will be available online 

Requirements for program completion (including any activities that may not be completed online) 
Program costs 
Technology requirements 

o Program advisement information 

Name and title of program advisor(s) 

E-mail address of program advisor(s) 

Phone number of program advisor(s) 

o Program admission requirements and procedures 
o Access to required software, media, and/or other course materials 
o Financial aid for students enrolled in program 
o Help desk for any program-specific technologies 
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Provider colleges are expected to make the above services directly available to students and prospective students, 
since it is unreasonable to expect colleges that do not have faculty and staff with expertise in the program of study 
to be able to provide this support. It should be noted that while the home college may have expertise in the area of 
financial aid to provide support to students, in many cases financial aid must be provided by the institution offering 
the program of study in which the student is enrolled-which is, of course, the provider college. 

On the other hand, it is not unreasonable to expect that a student enrolled in an online program of study could access 
some services at the local home college, albeit with some limitations. It may be most convenient for a student to use 
the home college library for research and resources, for example, but it is unreasonable to expect that the home 
college will have an equivalent collection to the provider college. The librarians at Michigan community colleges have 
agreed to provide inter-library loans at no cost to MCCVLC students as a partial remedy to this difficulty. 

Students may benefit from other services at the home college as well: orientation [particularly orientation for distance 
learners), placement services, and help desk services. Clearly, the home college help desk will be able to provide only 
general assistance rather than help for program-specific technologies [which is included in the responsibilities of the 
provider college). The testing center directors at Michigan community colleges have spent considerable time and 
effort establishing protocols to be used for proctoring tests for MCCVLC students in an effort to make test proctoring 
a relatively convenient service at the home college. 

It has been the experience of the MCCVLC over the past three years that student services for online learners are best 
developed and delivered, not by some specialized organization dedicated only to online learning, but rather by the 
professionals traditionally responsible for providing the services at each campus. These professionals have the most 
expertise in their respective areas, and generally find that most of the issues with online learners are very similar to those 
faced by traditional learners, the primary difference being that the communication medium and techniques are changed. 

Conclusions 

Michigan community colleges have addressed the challenges of developing online programs by pooling their 
resources in a “provider college/home college model” and by using collaborative efforts to offer fifteen complete 
online certificate or degree programs, and more than five hundred individual courses each semester through the 
Michigan Community College Virtual Learning Collaborative. The presidents of all twenty-eight community colleges 
facilitated this achievement by agreeing to a Memorandum of Understanding and a Program Agreement document, 
a major accomplishment in a state that has no governing board for community colleges and where local board 
authority usually prevails. The total MCCVLC online enrollment in the fall of 2001 reached 8,300, an 86.5 percent 
increase over the previous fall. Based on the MOU, student services are usually provided to online students by the 
student’s home college. 

Our future challenges include: (1) the development of a more streamlined transcript process, since there is no 
common course numbering system in Michigan; (2) implementing an assessment standard, which is especially 
challenging for general education programs; and (3) developing a process for updating collaboratively developed 
courses and programs. By pooling resources, through collaborative efforts, and with the structure provided by the 
MCCVLC, Michigan community colleges are meeting the challenges of online program development, program and 
course delivery, and student support services. 
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Promoting Your Online Courses 
via a Web Site 



Tom Seymour 

You have to have an excellent Web site to promote your online courses to the public. There are many techniques and 
processes that will give your Web site the necessary visibility to attract visitors for online class registrations. This 
discussion will revolve around the key elements that will promote your online course Web site and increase your online 
course enrollments. There is quite a lot involved in setting up a Web site, and it can take some time to create an online 
portal that draws in many online course registrations. It is important to continue research in the area of how students 
are attracted to online learning Web sites. 

Keywords: Web site development, online courses, WebCT, Web promotion 

Introduction 

You don’t have to have a comprehensive Web site to promote your online classes via the Internet, but if you don’t you 
are missing out on a huge opportunity. All universities delivering online courses have Web sites and are working on 
improving Web presence. Your Web site can be your operational headquarters, the center around which your online 
class promotions are based. It seems, in fact, that many of the schools that are choosing to promote online classes 
with little Web site support are spammers-schools using e-mail spam as their only promotional tool. 

Most professors reading this material, promoting online classes, probably have a Web site. That is easy enough, isn’t it? 
Every school and its partner corporation seem to have Web sites these days. You get an Internet account with an ISP 
or use your university server; these servers give you some Web space; and you set up your Web site. You are soon 
delivering online classes to the world. The reality is very different. Sure, it is easy to set up a Web site with a few pictures 
of your spouse, kids, and assorted pets. But if you are in the business of delivering online classes from your Web portal, 
your needs are more complicated. 



What Do Students Look for on Your Web Site 

Online student behavior is not always predictable. Take “eye-tracking”-the way your eyes move as you search for 
information. You pick up the Minot Daily News, your eyes go for the pictures first. So it should follow that the same 
thing will happen when you sit in front of a computer screen, right? 

Well, the students at Minot State University discovered that when folks read news online, their eyes go for the text 
first, particularly captions and summaries, and move to graphics only later. Sometimes much later. Sometimes not at 
all! This has made a lot of commercial copywriters happy. It has also heralded a new field of inquiry: how folks scan 
Web sites for information. 

Why is this information critical for you? If you know how people gather information visually from their browser 
windows, you have a powerful design tool you can use right now to support your mission of persuading your visitors 
to take the action you want. So, how do they do it? 

When a user lands on your Web site, the visitor gives the window a quick scan that starts at the top left, moves quickly 
across the center to the right, then returns leftward, again crossing center, as the visitor works his/her way down. 
(Note that this is the pattern for Western cultures.) All this happens in seconds, without the user’s necessarily fixing 
a gaze until reaching the center of the display as the user is coming back. This also usually happens without the 
visitor’s being aware of it. If you know how people scan, you have a template for placing things on your Web site so 
your visitors will find what they are looking for where they expect to find it and the what that engages the visitor best. 
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Don’t think of it as limiting your artistic freedom; think of it as knowledge you can use to meet your online students’ 
needs and thereby increase your course registration rates. Take a minute and view the online Web site at Minot State 
University (http://online.misu.nodak.edu). 



Questions to Answer Prior to Designing for Online Learning 

o Who am I trying to reach? 
o What is the purpose of my site? 
o What is my online theme for this site? 
o What impressions am I creating? 
o Is the site for online or on-campus? 

o What kinds of browsers are most often used by these people? 
o What are my resources? 
o Importance of Web accessibility? 
o Section 508 of the 1 998 Rehabilitation Act? 
o What links do I need for online education? 
o What possible Web sites can I use as models? 

o Have I gotten permission to link to other sites? To use logos and/or graphics? 

o How can I maintain site freshness? 
o How can my site grow? 



Online Web Organization and Style 

An online Web site with good content will be unsuccessful if the information targeted for your online students is 
disorganized. Organization of content should provide a logical mental map for the online students and faculty 
members to follow. Experienced Web designers begin by sketching out on paper how the Web site will look. The result 
is an online storyboard of how the pages will be connected. Each page on the storyboard is then diagramed to 
determine the most effect layout for the information to service online students. General online Web design guidelines 
include the following: 

o Put the most important information near the top of the document, 
o Write clear, concise text, 
o Use graphics only if they are justified, 
o Plan for quick scanning by viewers, 
o Limit the amount of information on each page, 
o Include easy-to-follow navigation, 
o Avoid annoying elements, 
o Plan for interactivity, 
o Include a feedback method. 



Promoting Your Online Web Site 

You must market your online course Web site just as you market your university, even though your methods of 
promotion may be different. Assuming that your online WebCT or Blackboard site has a good mix of content, graphics, 
and consumer appeal, your next job is to focus on getting the word out to the world. Here are some promotional things 
that you should do. 

Get your school’s online Web site on as many search engines as possible. A search engine is a gigantic cyberspace 
Yellow Pages covering the entire world. There are a dozen or so major search engines-such as Yahoo!, Google, 
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and Alta Vista-and more than 1,500 more specific ones that cover everything from art to yams. Surfers use a search 
engine to find your online course delivery Web site by entering a keyword, which the engine uses to browse the world 
in search of matching links. 

Some search engines view the contents of your online site, and others look for more specific technical areas in your 
school site Cmeta tags} that are used to identify who you are and what you do. In addition to multiple search engine 
listings-it is recommended that you list with at least 1 50 search engines-you will need to include adequate keywords 
to allow the surfer to find your school's online programs and classes. 



Marketing Your Online Program via E-mail 

Newbies to online programs via the Internet may think that e-mail is a great way to promote a Web site or your 
university’s online programs. After all, it is just like direct mail, right? Wrong! E-mail is a good marketing tool, but you 
cannot use it like you would direct mail. In Net terms that is called “spamming,” and you can be blacklisted from the 
Internet if you spam. Many advertisers have tried and suffered the consequences. 

However, if visitors to your Web site sign a guest book, you can send them as much information as you like without 
it being considered spam. After all, they have actively engaged you at your Web site, and you are merely reciprocating. 
Some Web gurus are calling this “push technology.” Northwest Airlines does a great job with push technology. 

Once you have attracted a visitor to your Web site, the trick becomes getting them to sign in with their e-mail address. 
You have got to make it worthwhile by offering a free gift, running a contest, or promising to provide additional 
information on the online classes offered in your school Web site. About 50 percent of your traffic is going to come 
from search engines, and the other half will come from your student body. Yes! It may take months, but your Web site 
will become successful. 



Conclusion 

Successful online program Web site development and promotion require a skillful integration of content, design, and 
promotion. For the Web publisher promoting online courses, this means taking a careful look at design choices and 
making selections that are compatible with the target audience based on the information at hand. It requires time and 
practice to develop and test Web sites that deliver e-learning until the right mix is found, but the extra investment pays 
off if the site accomplishes its intended purpose and goals. The Higher Learning Commission embraces many various 
organizations that are delivering online programs and courses. This discussion engages a future need for most schools. 

What kind of Web site is needed to recruit and retain students in online learning programs? The following are keys 
to your successful Web site: 

o Establish your identity, 
o Find the right online home, 

o Build an attractive storefront, 

o Let students know they can trust you. 
o Make it easy for students to pay you. 
o Let the world know about your site. 

Clearly, building the elements of a successful online course Web site is a big job, but it is too important to ignore if 
you want your online classes to grow and thrive. 
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Lessons for Higher Education Planning: 
Applying the Baldrige Criteria 



The University of Wisconsin-Stout (UW-Stout) is one of the thirteen publicly supported universities in the University 
of Wisconsin System (1 53,000 students on eleven comprehensive campuses plus UW-Madison and UW-Milwaukee). 
The UW System designates UW-Stout as a special mission institution, forged from the heritage of its founder, 
Senator James Huff Stout, a Wisconsin industrialist. Stout believed that people needed advanced education to 
prepare them for America’s developing industrial society. To implement this vision, he founded a private institution 
called the Stout Manual Training School in 1891. In 1911, the training school became a public institution named 
Stout Institute, and it received teacher-training accreditation in 1928 with programs centered on industrial arts and 
home economics. In 1932, Stout was accredited as a college; it received master’s degree accreditation in 1948. 
The campus became Stout State College in 1955 and Stout State University in 1964. In 1971, UW-Stout became part 
of the UW System when a State of Wisconsin law combined its two public university systems under one Board of 
Regents. Now, 1 10 years since it was founded, UW-Stout’s students attend one of three colleges: College of Human 
Development; College of Technology, Engineering and Management; or College of Arts and Sciences. UW-Stout offers 
a distinctive array of twenty-seven undergraduate and sixteen graduate degree programs which, taken as a whole, 
are unique in the country. 

UW-Stout has had a long history of quality improvement initiatives and in 1999 began using the Baldrige Education 
Criteria for Performance Excellence as the basis for self-assessment and improvement. In 2001, UW-Stout became 
the first postsecondary institution to win the Malcolm Baldrige National Quality Award. The Baldrige criteria are 
divided into seven categories: leadership; strategic planning; student, stakeholder, and market focus; information and 
analysis; faculty and staff focus; process management; and organizational performance results. This paper summarizes 
UW-Stout’s efforts in each of the categories, and then outlines the application process. 



On paper, UW-Stout’s organization is a set of typical, hierarchical university functions. Led by Chancellor Charles W. 
Sorensen, UW-Stout is responsible for meeting the goals set by the Board of Regents; running the day-to-day 
academic, operational, and planning functions; interfacing with the community and other stakeholders; and 
managing the support services and administrative staff. A dean leads each college, with department heads and faculty 
managing academic objectives. Chapter 36 of the General Statutes of Wisconsin requires the formation of additional 
decision making functions called “shared governance” within the faculty, academic staff, and students. This means 
that, in addition to the chancellor, these functions have primary responsibility for the formation, development, and 
review of policies concerning their areas. “Primary responsibility” means “formal power to initiate action, carry out 
review, and make recommendations which result in legislation” regarding their institution’s “academic and 
educational activities and faculty personnel matters.” UW-Stout has three governance bodies: (1) Faculty Senate, 
(2) Senate of Academic Staff, and (3) Stout Student Association. The concept of shared governance provides for equal 
representation in the decision making process, but complicates the organizational structure and inhibits rapid 
decision making. Recognizing these issues, UW-Stout created an innovative leadership system in 1996. 

This leadership system removes the organizational complications and inhibitors, encourages responsive two-way 
communication, and flattens the organization structure through broad involvement of all governance bodies. 
The Chancellor’s Advisory Council (CAC) is the core of the leadership system. It meets biweekly, and involves nineteen 
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university leaders from administration, faculty, support services, Stout Student Association, and the Stout Foundation. 
These members of the Senior Leadership Team act as the communication conduit to and from their organizations, 
resulting in strong communication linkages, participatory decision making to achieve consensus, and enhanced 
opportunity for meaningful faculty and staff roles in shared governance matters. Supporting the CAC are a number 
of established committees such as the Strategic Planning Committee, the Learning and Information Technology 
Council, the Planning and Review Committee, and the Curriculum and Instruction Committee. These established 
committees contain cross-functional and/or cross-college participation, and will typically report to one of the CAC 
members. The committees also offer additional avenues for the CAC to deploy university-wide actions, analyze issues, 
and provide results and feedback to the CAC. Many of UW-Stout’s core processes emulate the CAC in extent of 
involvement and participation, with the goal of gaining broad consensus and buy-in to policies, priorities, and actions. 



Strategic Planning 

Guided by its vision, values, and mission, UW-Stout’s objective is to be the school of choice for the twenty-first century. 
To achieve this objective, campus direction is guided by seven strategic goals with specific action plans deployed 
through its annual budget planning process involving the entire campus. This process enables UW-Stoutto respond 
to its strategic challenges with constancy of purpose and consistency of actions, avoiding yearly major shifts in 
direction. UW-Stout’s strategic goals are to 

0 Offer high quality, challenging academic programs that influence and respond to a changing 
society. UW-Stout’s challenge is to keep its programs continually renewed and refreshed. Strong stakeholder 
contact processes are employed to keep current on changing requirements. These relationship processes are 
complemented by program directors who use an effective program development process to refine existing 
programs and design new ones that cut across the three colleges and strengthen UW-Stout’s mission. 
Key indicators of success include (1 ) curriculum renewal, (2) employer assessment of graduate readiness and 
job performance, and (3) increased level of academic challenge. 

0 Presewe and enhance our educational processes through the application of active learning 
principles. Hands-on, minds-on student learning capabilities have differentiated UW-Stout in the market- 
place as demonstrated by its superior job placement success. The challenge in maintaining this reputation 
is to continue to lead in the percentage of instruction provided in laboratories and to increase the number of 
experiential learning opportunities through cooperative relationships with industry. Key success indicators 
include (1) increased level of student engagement (collaborative learning, student interactions with faculty, 
and enriching experiences); (2) targeted computer competencies for students; and (3) job placement success. 

0 Promote excellence in teaching, research, scholarship, and service. The campus promotes and 
facilitates research and developmental opportunities to attract, retain, and develop UW-Stout’s faculty and 
staff. Even though UW-Stout is primarily a teaching university, its objective is to be a leader among the 
UW System comprehensives in federal grants and in budget allocated for professional development. Key 
indicators of success include (1) faculty engaged in research grants, (2) professional development expendi- 
tures, (3) number of sabbaticals and professorships, and (4) distance education offering growth. 

0 Recruit and retain a diverse university population. To support the increasing requirement for students 
to operate effectively in a globally diverse environment, UW-Stout deploys initiatives to retain and graduate 
all student groups, has strengthened multicultural student services, and implements specialized academic 
support programs and new culture-specific courses. New study abroad programs and additional foreign 
language requirements forgraduation are also being implemented. Key success indicators include (1) recruitment 
of minority faculty and staff, (2) freshman retention rate, (3) graduation success, and (4) scholarship growth for 
diversity recruiting and academic quality. 

0 Foster a collegial, trusting, and tolerant environment. The challenge in achieving this goal is to make 
shared governance effective by integrating the Faculty Senate, the Senate of Academic Staff, and the Stout 
Student Association (SSA)in planning and decision-making processes. Success indicators include (1) faculty/ 
staff morale, (2) employee turnover, and (3) student retention and satisfaction. 

0 Provide safe, accessible, effective, efficient, and inviting physical facilities. UW-Stout implements 
effective capital and budget planning processes and innovative methods of funding new technology plans to 
continually improve its physical facilities in an environment of constant budgetary challenges. This commit- 
mentto up-to-date, safe facilities and services has enabled UW-Stoutto achieve leadership in student morale 
in national surveys. The Stout Foundation leads universities its size in fund-raising, and strong industry 
partnerships provide additional sources for state-of-the-art laboratory technology. Key success indicators are 
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(1) student satisfaction with the college environment, (2) safety and security, and (3) Stout Foundation 
financial growth. 

0 Provide responsive, efficient, and cost-effective programs and services. UW-Stout must continuously 
improve and refine internal capabilities to 0) strengthen its attraction as a leading academic institution, 

(2) optimize its support programs and services to best meet the needs of its students and stakeholders, and 

(3) ensure that budget priorities are allocated to instruction. In order to achieve this goal, UW-Stout systematically 
evaluates its support process effectiveness, efficiency, and satisfaction. Key success indicators include 0) percent 
of budget allocated to instruction, (2) student evaluation of support programs and services, and (3) energy use. 



Student, Stakeholder, and Market Focus 

Competition for students comes from other UW System universities, public universities and colleges in the State of 
Minnesota [because of reciprocity agreements), and other national and international private and public universities. 
Business and industry are also competitors for high school and technical college students. Since our primary market 
is Wisconsin, the other UW System campuses are the major competition. Twenty-eight percent of students are 
nonresidents and come to UW-Stout because of its unique mission and curriculum. UW-Stout’s outreach initiatives 
with high schools, businesses, alumni, and Friends of Stout are effective methods to compete for students. 
Competitive differentiators for students include UW-Stout’s specialized mission, career focus, placement rates, and 
student services. 

UW-Stout’s 7,975 students [7,271 undergraduates and 704 graduate students) come from diverse backgrounds, 
nationalities, and ethnic origins. For over a decade, enrollment has been managed to this approximate level to keep 
budgets in balance with infrastructure support, laboratories, and faculty-student workload ratio. Seventy-two percent 
of students are Wisconsin residents, 26 percent come from twenty-four other states, and 2 percent are international 
students from thirty-four different nations. UW-Stout has a strong student gender balance with 50 percent male and 
50 percent female students. Student segments include new students, academically at-risk students, transfer students, 
graduate students, adult students, minority students, disabled students, and international students. Special services 
and programs are designed and offered to each of these student groups. Through surveys, UW-Stout identifies the 
importance of individual requirements on a student’s overall learning experience. Surveys are initiated with students 
at selected times during their academic career and with graduates who provide UW-Stout with data to prioritize and 
target improvements for student groups, academic processes, and student services. 

UW-Stout has five key stakeholder relationships: two academic relationships [UW System/Board of Regents and feeder 
schools) and three stakeholder relationships (employers, alumni, and the community). Surveys, committees, forums, and 
line-of-site organizational contacts build and strengthen these relationships and identify important requirements. 

0 UW System and the Board off Regents. The UW System, through the Board of Regents, provides UW-Stout 
(and the other UW System campuses) with uniform policy guidelines and centralized support for mission; 
capital planning and budget, finance, and trust funds; government liaison services; legal services; purchasing 
contracts; transfer student information services; and UW System-wide information technology coordination. 
The UW-Stout chancellor meets twice each month with the UW System president and other chancellors to 
exchange information and engage in system-wide planning. Other UW-Stout administrators and governance 
leaders meet regularly with UW System peers to discuss issues and opportunities and to share best practices. 
UW-Stout participates in UW System-wide institutional research studies and comparative surveys for 
benchmarking opportunities and to determine goal setting. 

O Feeder schools. UW-Stout has systematic enrollment processes supporting its mission and James Huff 
Stout’s vision. The university has built relationships with high schools, technical colleges, and community 
colleges with articulation agreements governing transfer courses, sequencing, and career-tracking. As indicators 
of success of these relationships, UW-Stout prides itself on its ability to attract, retain, and graduate transfer 
students and provide student services and academic guidance to enable all students to have an equal chance 
of obtaining a degree. 

O Employers. Five hundred companies recruit UW-Stout graduates, and four hundred companies recruit 
co-op/intern students. UW-Stout has formal processes and innovative initiatives to maintain constant contact 
and strengthen employer relationships. Program directors use advisory committees, which include internal 
and external members, to advise on new program development and implementation. The UW-Stout 
Technology Transfer Institute (STTI), through its Incubator Program, enables companies with innovative ideas 
or problems to collaborate with UW-Stout faculty and students to take ideas from concept phase to the 
production of products and/or services. 
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0 Alumni. In 1962, UW-Stout created the Stout Foundation for the purpose of raising alternative sources of 
revenue to expand academic programs, fund new initiatives, and increase scholarships and endowments. 
The Stout Foundation received the Council for Advancement and Support of Education [CASE) Circle of 
Excellence in Educational Fundraising Award for two consecutive years by [1) building effective relationships 
with alumni and Friends of Stout and [2) strengthening and building new relationships with industry. 

Information and Analysis 

UW- Stout’s mission, values, and strategies provide a platform for selecting, analyzing, evaluating, and managing data 
and information to support market, student, and stakeholder needs. These data and information are used to plan 
strategies and budgets, review and compare process performance, set goals, anticipate changing conditions, and 
identify root-cause issues and opportunities. Applying its mission, values, and stakeholder needs as a foundation for 
developing strategic goals and annual plans, UW-Stout has a four-step process to select, align, use, and improve its 
organizational performance measurement system. These steps include: [1) select key indicators that align to both 
strategic and annual progress; [2) identify goals based on comparisons and best practices; [3) assure data integrity; 
and [4) evaluate the effectiveness of indicators in identifying cause and effect. 

UW-Stout’s approach to data gathering is to enter data one time, one place. To achieve this, we use the concept of 
data ownership. Data and information requirements identified as part of the strategic planning process are organized 
into three primary operational areas: [1) academic student data are gathered from faculty and staff in the three 
colleges and consolidated in the Academic and Student Affairs Division [ASA); (2) business, human resource, safety, 
and equal opportunity data are gathered from student and support service areas and integrated in the Administrative 
and Student Life Services [ASLS) area; and [3) information technology operational information (data and information 
performance) is collected and integrated by the chief information officer (CIO). Further, Budget Planning and Analysis 
(BPA) collects and integrates operational results to determine short-term performance, and results of studies, 
surveys, and special reports for use in longer-term planning. BPA analyzes and correlates these data sources to 
determine operational areas for improvement and strategic trends. UW-Stout uses an integrated relational database 
(DATATEL ERP system) to consolidate and retrieve university-wide academic and administrative operational and 
strategic information. As a premier account, UW-Stout is a leader in DATATEL deployment within the education 
industry. Key operational data are also consolidated in the Factbook. Critical information integrated at the ASA, ASLS, 
and CIO level is further incorporated for organization-wide short-term decision making at the CAC and actions 
deployed through the various councils, committees, and governance organizations. Longer-term BPA analysis is 
integrated during strategic reviews and CAC summer retreats. 

UW-Stout selects comparative data based on the following criteria: 

1. best appropriate non-educational or educational organization comparisons establish national leadership 
goals and performance levels for strategic indicators; 

2. UW System, mission-similar universities (Ferris State College, Michigan; California State Polytechnic 
University, San Luis Obispo and Pomona, California; and New Jersey Institute of Technology) and other 
nationally known higher-education institutions establish national best higher-education practice and stretch 
goals for process improvement; 

3. UW System comparisons and best practices establish leadership in our primary market. 

Identification of needs and selection of comparative information surface through strategic planning, Board of Regent 
initiatives, planning and review by leadership councils and senates, or committees and teams addressing day-to-day 
process improvements. Comparative data needs are routinely identified as part of the regular program and unit review 
processes requiring comparisons with peer and competitor institutions and against national, state, and peer best practices. 
UW-Stout process improvement actions and/or performance review results also highlight comparative information needs, 
and The Higher Learning Commission and other accreditation reviews require program-focused comparative data. 

UW System developed comparative data complement and extend it’s own processes for obtaining comparative and 
benchmark data. UW-Stout employs national standards and reports such as the Common Data Set and NCES data, 
IPEDS data, and information developed by national organizations such as CUPA and NACUBO. The university 
participates in national normative surveys such as ACT Student Opinion Survey, NSSE Survey, and ACT Alumni 
Outcomes. Benchmarking efforts for public comprehensive institutions sponsored by AASCU and EBI are also utilized. 

Performing benchmark and comparative studies and using the results for improvement is a widespread activity 
throughout all university units. When BPA identifies comparative results indicating that improvement opportunities 
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exist, the CAC, ASA, and/or ASLS division ensure the effectiveness of benchmarks by deploying the results through 
process improvement action plans, meetings, and reports. Councils, committees, and the colleges use comparative 
and benchmark results to identify improvement areas and implement process refinements. Individual and cross- 
organization units also perform their own benchmark analysis or participate in peer-group studies to identify 
improvement opportunities or to justify proposals for new methods of operation. Best practice information is also 
communicated through membership in professional organizations. 



Faculty and Staff Focus 

UW-Stout has 1208 employees, including 44 administrative appointments, 277 faculty, 298 instructional and non- 
instructional academic staff, 388 classified employees, 134 limited-term and project employees [LTEs), and 
67 graduate assistants. Classified employees are represented by one of five unions; 54 percent of all employees are 
female, and 4.4 percent are minorities. Approximately one-third of the faculty are female. UW-Stout has a positive 
relationship of involvement and interacts with these unions through monthly union-management meetings facilitated 
by the Human Resources Office. 

UW- Stout’s organization is a traditional departmental structure within three academic colleges, student service units, 
and academic and administrative support units. Each position has a clearly defined job description, and each work 
unit has an established mission, goals, and objectives, which are integrated with UW-Stout’s mission and strategic 
plan. To make this traditional structure effective in achieving student needs and to achieve a high degree of 
collaboration and flexibility, UW-Stout’s work system integrates the departments through a set of campus-wide 
committees and other cross-functional structures at all levels of the organization. 

UW-Stout’s work system structures are continually evaluated by the CAC to determine their effectiveness in 
accomplishing short-term plans and long-term strategies. Opportunitiessurfacefrom bottom-up organizational analysis 
of needs or from external factors such as sharing best practices between UW System campuses, proposed changes in 
legislation or Board of Regents policies, or learning about new approaches in professional societies or seminars. Through 
discussion and analysis of strategic plans, faculty and staff needs, and budgets, the CAC identifies potential opportunities 
or required changes to the work system and implements new approaches through ad hoc or standing committees. 
The Educational Support Unit Review Committee (ESURC) also provides formal feedback to the HR Office on its practices. 
In spring 2000, as part of ongoing organizational assessments, the ESURC conducted surveys of unit leaders and new and 
retired employees to determine the level of user satisfaction with HR and to obtain improvement 

UW-Stout employs a number of proactive methods to encourage faculty and staff to develop their full potential. 
The primary mechanisms are the identification of training and developmental needs through a performance evaluation 
system and by encouraging grants and research, sabbaticals, fellowships, and professorships. Once training and 
development needs are discussed and mutually agreed upon during the performance evaluation, supervisors have 
a number of options to support developmental needs. Tuition reimbursement programs are available to both 
academic and classified staff. Paid professional development and training opportunities are provided to employees 
at all levels of the organization. The university supports membership fees in a number of professional organizations 
so that employees can enjoy the benefits of networking, publications, and training provided by these groups. 



Process Management 

UW-Stout offers a focused set of twenty-seven undergraduate and sixteen graduate degree programs that are closely 
aligned to its mission. Within the UW System, more than half of these degree programs are offered only at UW-Stout. 
The campus is unique in its approach to program development. As stakeholder demands or new opportunities surface 
through the planning process, UW-Stout will develop and implement new degree programs. Over the past five years, 
the university has launched degree programs in telecommunications, graphic communications management, 
technical communication, applied science, mental health counseling, and school psychology. A comprehensive 
needs assessment is conducted to determine the need for and competencies to be included in each program. 



ERIC 



UW-Stout is also unique in its approach to program management. Program directors, who are faculty members 
reporting to one of the college deans, lead new program development across all three colleges. These individuals are 
supported by the Planning and Review Committee to ensure that newly developed program proposals are consistent 
with the mission and that they strengthen each college’s curriculum. This focused set of programs guides students 
in their career choices and enhances their job opportunities upon graduation. The campus Planning and Review 
Committee also systematically reviews each program on a regular basis. In the review process, input is obtained from 
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all stakeholders in the program. UW-Stout's program development process of identifying new programs and refining 
existing programs was cited as a best practice in an American Productivity and Quality Center benchmark. 

Education support services are designed and delivered to enhance UW-Stout academic programs and to facilitate 
active learning, student success, and student and stakeholder satisfaction. UW-Stout has four key student services: 
CO enrollment services, [2] placement, [3) library, and [4) student life services. Support services for all students, 
faculty, and staff include budget planning and analysis, physical plant, university services, and information 
technology. Each of these support services is systematically reviewed on a regular basis by the campus Educational 
Support Unit Review Committee. This committee was modeled after the campus Planning and Review Committee, and 
its review process is based on input from all individuals and departments who utilized the service under review. 



Organizational Performance Results 

The application requires that the institution provide performance results in five areas: student learning, student and 
stakeholder satisfaction, budgetary and financial performance, faculty and staff performance, and overall organiza- 
tional effectiveness. In the areas of student learning, UW-Stout provided information on scores on discipline-specific 
examinations, student computer competencies, and results from the National Survey of Student Engagement as well 
as overall retention, graduation, and placement rates. In the area of student and stakeholder satisfaction, results of 
the ACT Student Opinion Survey and ACT Alumni Outcomes Survey were presented as well as survey results from 
UW-Stout graduate employer surveys, community surveys, and Board of Regent surveys. 

In the area of budgetary and financial results, UW-Stout provided tuition rates, revenue growth, and changes in 
budget allocations. The faculty and staff results section included data on employee morale, diversity, turnover, safety, 
and professional development. Finally, the organizational results section included information on enrollment, 
program array, lab-based instruction, student assessments of various support services, and trends in facilities and 
energy use. Throughout the results category, the data were segmented by student or employee type. Trend data, 
comparative data, and best-in-class data were presented along with current UW-Stout data whenever the data were 
available and appropriate. 



The Application Process 

UW-Stout submitted its first application for the Baldrige Award in 1999. A small group of senior leaders wrote the 
application with the assistance of a consultant, describing how the institution was addressing the criteria in each 
category and providing related performance data. The application reached the consensus stage of the review process; 
however the application did not move forward to the site visit stage. A feedback report was received and was shared 
widely with the campus. The report validated numerous strengths throughout the categories and outlined several 
opportunities for improvement, particularly in the availability and use of comparative and best-in-class data. The 
campus worked on several areas that the examiners had identified as opportunities for improvement. The campus 
also continued to refine strategies and processes, identify appropriate progress indicators, collect trend data, and 
locate appropriate sources of comparative and best-in-class data. In 2000, a second application was submitted. This 
application resulted in a four-day site visit by a team of Baldrige examiners in the fall of 2000. The examiners 
interviewed several individuals and groups in an effort to verify and clarify all of the information in the application. 
UW-Stout was the only educational institution to receive a site visit in 2000. Again, a feedback report was provided, 
and the campus followed up on the recommendations included in the report. A third application was submitted in 
spring 2001 , and a site visit followed in the fall of that year. In late November, the Secretary of Commerce notified the 
chancellor that UW-Stout had been selected to receive the Baldrige Award. 

For more information , please contact Julie Furst-Bowe at furst-bowej@uwstout.edu. 
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Navigating the Quality Award Process 
in Postsecondary Education 



Nancy Cooley 
Katherine Manley 
Eleanor Boyd 

In a rapidly-changing environment, higher education leaders around the globe are converging on the issue of quality 
and how it can be measured and improved (e.g., Beanland 2001; Janosik, Creamer, and Alexander 2001.) Policy 
makers expect colleges and universities to better define what they do and what they have accomplished with the 
dollars they have received. Key stakeholders, increasingly dissatisfied with anecdotal evidence, are demanding to see 
data on higher education efficiency and effectiveness. The Australian government recently established the Australian 
Universities Quality Agency to promote quality outcomes at the institutional level, leading to system improvement and 
quality enhancement (Beanland 2001), and the U.S.-based Higher Learning Commission launched the Academic 
Quality Improvement Project "to design an innovative, more challenging alternative process for reaccreditation" 
(The Higher Learning Commission 2001). 

In 1989 the prestigious National Baldrige Award for Excellence was established to recognize and reward businesses 
for success in the quality improvement process, and in 1998 the Baldrige Award was adapted for educational 
institutions. However, as noted by Drushal (2001), “even after a decade of dialogue on assessment of learning 
outcomes, there are relatively few capable and committed campus leaders to document institutional efforts that will 
encourage and appropriately reward higher levels of productivity” (p. 65.) Between 1 995 and 2000, only twenty-one 
U.S. colleges and universities had received a state-level quality award, and in 2001 the University of Wisconsin-Stout 
became the first and only postsecondary institution to receive the Malcolm Baldrige National Quality Award. In 2001 
the College of Education and Human Services at Ferris State University (FSU) became the first and only public 
university in Michigan to receive a state-level quality award. 

This paper describes the quality award process undertaken by the College of Education and Human Services that led 
to a site visit from the Michigan Quality Council and receipt of the Navigator Recognition from that organization in 
November 2001 . By documenting the quality award process employed by one institution, the authors hope to provide 
a road map that will help other postsecondary institutions undertake their own performance improvement initiatives 
and navigate the quality award process. The paper concludes with lessons learned by FSU, political realities 
encountered by other institutions, and advice for higher education leaders who are considering or embarking upon 
a quality improvement initiative. 



The Quality Award Process 

The Michigan Quality Council is an organization established to promote quality improvement initiatives in business, 
health care, and education. To compete for one of the four levels of the Michigan Quality Leadership Award 
[Lighthouse, Navigator, Honor Roll, and Michigan Quality Leadership Award), institutions must complete a rigorous 
self-assessment and application, and a few institutions are selected to receive a site visit from a team of examiners. 
Awards are presented annually to recognize Michigan organizations and institutions that have demonstrated 
performance excellence, and award recipients are expected to share information about their successful quality 
initiatives. 

For FSU, earning Navigator Recognition was the culmination of a process that began in 1998, when Dean Cooley 
established a college-level leadership team and a strategic planning process that led to a new mission and vision. 

O 
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In 1999 the college created its first Balanced Scorecard to demonstrate how effectively it was implementing and 
deploying its mission and vision. The Balanced Scorecard addressed four key questions: 

1 . To achieve our vision, how do we appear to our customers? 

2. To satisfy our students and other stakeholders, at what internal processes must we excel? 

3. To achieve our vision, how will we sustain our ability to change and improve? 

4. To be successful, how do we manage and allocate our financial resources? 

The leadership team then identified nineteen performance measures— four to six measures per question. Next, the 
team assembled the relevant data, most of which was available from other campus offices, and analyzed the data to 
answer the four questions. As a result of this activity, and triggered by a campus presentation from a member of the 
Michigan Quality Council, the leadership team decided to apply for the Michigan Quality Council Leadership Award. 
The quality initiative was incorporated into the college’s fiscal year 2000 and 2001 goals. 

Surveys and preliminary documents were developed by two faculty members in the college, Katherine Manley and 
Connie Morcum, who had previous experience and training in the quality award process. Those faculty members 
interviewed faculty, staff, students, and administrators in the college to draft self-study responses to questions in 
seven categories-leadership, strategic planning, student and stakeholder focus, information and analysis, faculty 
and staff focus, educational and support process management, and organizational performance results. Dean Cooley 
and the college administrative assistant, Eleanor Boyd, finalized the forty-eight-page self-study document. Ms. Boyd 
invested so much time and energy in the process that she was able to use that assignment to fulfill the final 
requirements of her master’s degree. In May 2001 the FSU College of Education and Human Services submitted the 
self-study, an application for the award, and an application fee of $3050. Based on a review of these materials, the 
college was one of three applicants selected for site visits. At the fall all-college meeting, faculty and staff members 
heard a presentation about the self-study report; each of the college’s four departments was provided with a full copy 
of the self-study; and Dr. Manley met separately with departments to answer any questions they might have as the 
college began to prepare for the site visit. 

During the site visit, a team of trained examiners spent three days on campus studying the exhibits that the college had 
assembled at their request During that time, the leadership team made a presentation to the examiners about their quality 
journey, and the examiners interviewed faculty, staff, and students to “clarify and verify” the contents of the self-study. The 
positive energy surrounding the site visit came abruptly to an end mid-way through the site visit on September 1 1 , 2001 , 
when all participants saw news coverage of the attack on the World Trade Center. Somehow the examiners completed 
their site visit and held a brief exit meeting with the leadership team. Although the examiners were prohibited from 
disclosing the substance oftheirrecommendationtothe FSU leadership team, a few weeks later the college was notified 
that it would be presented the Navigator Recognition at the 2001 Michigan Quality Awards Banquet. 

Members of the leadership team attended an elegant black-tie dinner at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel [a past recipient of 
the Baldrige Award), and the local and state newspaper coverage of the recognition provided high visibility for the 
college and for Ferris State University. The college subsequently received an extensive feedback report compiled by 
the team of examiners, which described in detail the college’s strengths and areas for improvement. The Michigan 
Quality Council encouraged the college to address the areas for improvement and apply again for the Baldrige Award 
in 2002. Although Dean Cooley left Ferris State University to assume a new position in Virginia, the College of 
Education and Human Services has a detailed action plan for continued quality improvement, and the next dean will 
have a road map for enhancing the performance of the college. 



Lessons Learned 

During the quality improvement initiative, the college leadership team learned several important lessons, 
which became the basis of these recommendations for others. 

1. Identify top-level champions of the process. Dean Cooley had the authority and resources necessary to 
support the quality initiative, and with her departure the faculty and staff intend to screen the dean candidates 
for their potential to carry the initiative forward. 

2. Go public with your intent to improve performance. Public commitments are more difficult to break, and they 
ensure that the quality initiative remains a high priority even when competing demands threaten to crowd out 
quality improvement. 
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3. Make quality improvement a long-term initiative. Build it into formal budget and planning cycles, and 
periodically share progress in a public forum. 

4. Provide organizational direction through the initial strategic planning process. Once a few key goals have been 
agreed upon, key decisions can be made by testing proposals, policies, and procedures for their ability to 
support one or more of those goals. The goals statements were matted and framed and were displayed in each 
office within the college. 

5. Pick no more than three performance indicators for each section of the Balanced Scorecard. The college 
identified fourto six indicators to trackfor each ofthefoursections-nineteen indicators in all-and the process 
became unwieldy. 

6. Benchmark against comparable but better-performing institutions. The college compared its performance 
only to other colleges within Ferris State University and missed the learning opportunity that could have come 
from comparing itself to other high-performing colleges of education and human services. 

7. Hire or reassign a project coordinator to prepare the self-study document and the exhibits for the site visit. 
If the coordinator organizes information by the categories that are the basis of the self-study report, examiners 
requests for site visit exhibits can be met more quickly. 

8. Communicate internally the goals and the college’s progress toward meeting those goals. Many members of 
the college were surprised to learn of all the quality improvements and performance results other offices had 
achieved. Circulating the self-study document and walking the members of the college through it greatly 
enhanced the pride of collective accomplishment for a college that had suffered from low morale only a few 
years before. 

9. Communicate progress and accomplishments externally. Sharing the self-study document with the provost 
and president of FSU enhanced the credibility of the college with top-level administrators. Sharing information 
about the site visit and Navigator Recognition with the media relations office at FSU led to positive press at 
a time when higher education was receiving predominantly negative attention from the media. 

1 0. Take notes during interactions with the site visit examiners. These trained state and national quality examiners 
helped the FSU leadership team better understand how to organize for results and gave many valuable 
recommendations that the college began to implement even before the feedback report arrived. 



Political Realities and Advice from Other Institutions 

Drushal (2001) provides additional insight into political realities encountered by other higher education leaders 
during the quality improvement process. She offers additional advice for dealing with those political realities to any 
higher education leader about to embark on the quality journey. 

o “This too shall pass” philosophy. Many employees accustomed to short-lived administrative fads are unwilling 

to waste valuable energy unless leaders thoughtfully justify a quality initiative. 

o When one begins to talk about improving quality, people become defensive, and paranoia sets in. Credibility 
and trust must be earned before the quality initiative begins. 

o The hierarchical pyramid lives on in academe. Remove obstacles to creative problem solving by working across 
areas of responsibility and practicing “servant leadership.” Although it can be hard for leaders to hear what s 
wrong with their leadership or the processes they have established, improvements can’t be realized until those 
problems are acknowledged nondefensively. 

o Faculty have difficulty thinking beyond their own departments to the benefits and needs of the larger 
institution. Developing a shared vision can help reduce campus cynicism about strategic planning and help 
faculty understand how they can contribute to the overarching goals of the university. 

o Faculty and administrators typically believe that data-based decision making is for businesses. However, 
documenting student improvement without accurate and believable baseline and trend data leaves only a 
collection of unconvincing anecdotes. 

o Change happens accidentally or by design. Choose design. 
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Drushal also contrasts reengineering and continuous incremental improvement. She quotes Alexander and Serfass 
(1999], who define reengineering as “starting over,” while defining continuous incremental improvement as small 
steps taken in the agreed-upon direction. In fact, they observe that 

" Some feel that reengineering is the penalty for lack of continuous improvement " [p. 30 ]. 

Next Steps 

Until the FSU College of Education and Human Services hires a newdean, the future of its quality initiative is uncertain. 
The faculty and staff who are committed to the process do not have the authority to commit the necessary resources, 
but they will help interview the dean candidates. Once a dean is selected, they will encourage him or her to address 
the areas of improvement and resubmit an application. As noted in the “lessons learned” section above, it will be 
critical for them to find a top-level champion for the quality initiative. 

In the meantime, Dr. Cooley has been delighted to find a high level of support for quality initiatives in Virginia’s 
postsecondary institutions and particularly at the State Council of Higher Education for Virginia (SCHEV). The new 
governor has spoken publicly about the merits of “The Six Sigma” approach to quality improvement. The new 
Governor’s Commission on Efficiency and Effectiveness has been charged with employing twenty-first century 
management tools like six sigma to make state services more efficient. 

In this context, the executive director of SCHEV has advocated an “interest exploration” for that approach-a period 
of time during which SCHEV will learn more about the approach and discuss whether it makes sense for the agency/ 
higher education to employ it. SCHEV is well positioned for such an initiative based on its record of leadership for 
quality improvement, such as the 2000 SCHEV spring conference, “Advancing the Quality of Virginia Higher 
Education,” which featured tracks on institutional performance and competency assessments. Clearly, state higher 
education agencies can serve as catalysts for quality improvement efforts at all levels of postsecondary education by 
promoting self-assessment statewide, sponsoring conferences and workshops on quality improvement, and 
modeling continuous quality improvement. 
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A Tactical Forum: 

Extending the Quality Conversation 



fo-rum\ an assembly for the discussion 
of questions of public interest. 



Bill Ammentorp 
David Trites 



The AQIP Strategy Forum has proven to be a valuable guide for institutions embarking on the quality journey. However, 
once an organization has made a commitment to quality, there is an immediate need for tactical advice as well as for 
answers to questions raised by those traveling the journey. This presentation describes a tactical forum created by 
Minnesota colleges and universities involved in various quality improvement initiatives. This forum-the Minnesota 
Quality Improvement Project, or MnQIP-holds monthly meetings at which participants share best practices and 
tactical information. MnQIP has grown out of a collaboration between the Minnesota State College and Universities 
CMnSCU) and the Leadership Academy of the University of Minnesota. Student dissertation research has shaped the 
quality journey at many MnSCU campuses, and graduates of the Academy have assumed leadership positions 
throughout the MnSCU system. 

In this paper, we identify several themes that have framed the quality discussion in Minnesota. Since these themes 
are supported by thesis research, readers have access to a wide literature focused on academic quality improvement. 
Authors of the cited dissertations are an additional resource for those institutions interested in exploring themes in 
depth. 



The Forum as Learning Community 

Learning is at the center of all quality initiatives from their earliest conception by Shewart through refinement by 
Deming and Juran to present day emphases on standards. In the work of The Higher Learning Commission, the focus 
of the quality initiative is on student learning and on the organizational arrangements that guarantee and improve 
it. The MnQIP forum is, in effect, a learning community in which campus representatives can share ideas and engage 
in a discussion of issues and practices associated with academic quality improvement. It is an assembly of individuals 
who are charged with leading similar discussions on MnSCU campuses— forming learning communities at each 
institution. 

As a learning community, MnQIP provides members with an opportunity to develop creative approaches to teaching 
and learning and new systems and structures to support the learning process. Taken together, these developments 
define an academic paradigm focused on improving the quality of student learning experiences. At MnQIP, this 
paradigm is one of design, where all members of the campus community focus their discussions and actions on 
defining a social environment in which the benefits of learning are shared and extended to stakeholders. 

The design paradigm that has emerged at MnQIP institutions has grown out of the new designs project at the 
University of Minnesota CCopa and Ammentorp 1998], The design paradigm can be pictured as a set of relationships 
among design elements and their corresponding organizational components, which lead to familiar campus plans. 



Figure 1 “tells it all.” On the left we see two sets of design elements. The first box contains elements that define 
organizational culture-the signature or central character of the organization, the celebration or rituals and symbols 
that communicate the essence of the organization. The second box contains the design elements at the center of the 
paradigm. Campus conversations address issues associated with each of these elements to form a design for learning. 
As this design is positioned on the educational landscape, it is transformed into an arrangement of organization 
systems and practices supported by infrastructure and resources. All of the design work is summarized in plans for 
academic activity, budgets, and organizational strategy. 
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Figure 1 . The Design Process 




The design paradigm has been widely tested by MnQIP institutions. Academic and strategic plans have been 
developed to reflect new designs for teaching and learning. The experiences taken from these applications of the 
design paradigm have resulted in organizational learning experiences and thesis research that define the following 
MnQIP themes. 



Leading by Design 

Design has become a metaphor for a 
new form of leadership behavior at sev- 
eral MnQIPcolleges [Nelson etal. 1999]. 
For example, Lake Superior College has 
developed an Academic Design Process 
made up of the steps shown in Figure 2 
[Nelson & Stenerson 1999]. 

In Figure 2, design is represented by the 
"boxes” in the center of the page. Each 
design flows from its predecessors so 
that the final organization design posi- 
tions the teaching and learning activi- 
ties of the college on its educational 
landscape. As the design paradigm has 
evolved at Lake Superior College, it has 
transformed student learning experi- 
ences Using a cycle of planning and 
implementation as shown in Figure 3. 



Measuring Academic Quality 

All quality initiatives take the position that 
data-driven decisions are a necessary con- 
dition for informed action. These data are 
derived from various measures of student 
experience combined with measures of 
organizational condition and function. 




Figure 2. The Academic Design Process 
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Figure 3. Integrating Institutional Plans 




Application of these assumptions requires a comprehensive understanding of the requisites, costs, and uses of 
information. MnQIP members have framed the discussion of measuring academic quality along the lines suggested 
by the following questions. 

1 . What are the essential variables to be measured in the quality improvement process? 

2. What measurement strategies are best suited for application in a collegiate setting? 

3. How can the resulting data be integrated and presented for use by members of the college community? 



Closing the Feedback Loop 

At Winona State University (WSU), planning is a continuous process rather than an episodic one. Academic, 
operational, and budgetary plans are mutable products of collaborative, principle-centered decision making, open 
to discussion and revision as circumstances change. Two factors make this possible. First, because significant effort 
has been invested into developing a sophisticated assessment system and a culture of continuous improvement, the 
campus community has rapid access to useful information and a collective willingness to consider change. Second, 
the university’s various student, faculty, staff, and administrative constituent groups have an ongoing commitment 
to open participation in the planning process. In practice, many plans are initiated by administration, but a well- 
informed plan to advance the university may originate at any level and within any constituent group, and may be 
brought through open discussion to the entire community [Hatfield & Yackey 2000). 

For over a decade, WSU has made a practice of distributing a data book to all constituent groups 
on campus annually, and making it available to any individual who wants a personal copy. The data 
book contains detailed budgetary spreadsheets, summary analysis and trend line graphs on a 
large number of student satisfaction measures, credit-hour production and grade profiles by 
department and college, and a range of enrollment statistics. The administration distributes 
additional data summaries and spreadsheets-either on its own initiative or at the request of constituent groups-on 
a continuous basis. With the advent of the new digital assessment database system, it is now possible to generate 
customized reports with a fairly simple query tool, further expanding access to information needed for planning. 
Finally, each unit in the university collects assessment data on a continuous basis for departmental purposes. 
As needed to address broader questions, these data are also available for planning. 



Types of 
Assessment 
Data 
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By contract and institutional custom, senior administrators produce an annual report of the 
previous year s activities and a projection of issues likely to deserve attention in the year ahead 
within their areas of responsibility. These reports draw heavily on the information in the data book 
and on budgetary and survey data gathered within each vice-presidential area. In 2000-2001 , for 
example, assessment data strongly indicated student interest in a convenient information service, 
so academic affairs and student affairs proposed creating a student answer center. Now in its second year, this "one- 
stop shop has proven to be highly successful and, incidentally, has become a new, rich source of assessment data. 
As another example, the vice president for information technology conducts periodic student surveys to gauge 
satisfaction with the laptop program. These, coupled with service logs from the technical support center, help ongoing 
planning efforts for the WSU laptop program. 

In past years, it was customary to present these reports and subsequent interim reports and suggestions for change 
through all-university committees, which include representation from all constituent groups, and then to the larger 
community. During the late 1990s, the pace of change in several key areas accelerated, making it more productive 
to initiate discussions of short-term issues directly with the constituent groups through the "meet and confer” process. 
In turn, constituent groups have increasingly found it fruitful to present short-term issues for discussion directly to 
administration through meet and confer opportunities and through task forces created through meet and confer. 

This shift has led to some softening of the roles of standing planning committees, not only the long- 
range planning committee but also the space committee and the technology committee. These 
bodies are now freer than in past years to draft long-range policy statements and visionary 
documents instead of focusing heavily on short-term challenges. A case in point is the major 
framework document on instructional technology recently released for campus-wide consider- 
ation by the all-university technology committee (AUTC]. Building on information gathered in surveys by the 
instructional technology division and institutional research, the AUTC identified major issues in faculty development, 
network infrastructure, and communication that need to be addressed over the next few years. Even in draft form,' 
the planning document has given administration significant guidance on howto reconfigure training and development 
functions to produce a new e-learning center for faculty and staff during 2001 -2002. The proposal for that center is now 
under discussion within faculty and staff committees where, again, planning will be informed by feedback from users. 

As an example of continuous, collaborative short-term planning, consider the process by which 
the budget for the current academic year has been developed. As enrollment data and the first 
projections of the state budget allocation became available in October 2000, the administration 
shared these data with the student senate and requested its help in preparing a tuition 
recommendation to MnSCU. When MnSCU later asked the university to help it prepare a request 
budget for the legislature, WSU administration prepared a response based on programmatic demand data and 
presented it to faculty and staff constituent groups for refinement. During the spring of 2001 , as it became apparent 
that not only MnSCU’s request budget but also its incremental base budget was imperiled, WSU administration again 
shared all budget and enrollment projections with the constituent group assemblies. The result of multi-lateral 
discussions was a three-part plan to meet a predicted $2.5 million shortfall through a further tuition increase, staff 
reductions, and redefinition of the university’s enrollment base. 

At each step in this continuous process, assessment data were used to identify not only areas that should sustain cuts 
but also those that deserved protection or expansion as the budget was being reshaped. For example, satisfaction 
surveys and daily usage statistics confirmed the need for an increased budget for computers in the library— an 
increase that was built into the tuition plan developed by the student senate. As another example, the nursing program 
in Rochester was expanded in this year’s budget even as other programs were de-emphasized, in part because of 
detailed analysis of demographic data and surveys of external interest groups. 

In summary, then, university planning at WSU takes place in several arenas and with the participation of many groups 
of people. It is never the sole product of administration. In all arenas, planning depends on the ready availability of 
reliable assessment data. Every attempt is made to triangulate by drawing on multiple sources of data. 



Budgetary 

Planning 



Long-Range 

Planning 



Short-Term 

Planning 



Qualitative Perspectives on Quality 

Managing the quality initiatives in higher education requires deep understanding of the meaning of quality as seen 
by educators on the one hand and customers on the other. These meanings are qualitative in that they reflect the 
concepts and relationships people use to describe their experience with products and services. They are also linked 
one to another in networks of meaning that are shared and refined over time. 
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In general such networks have a structure like that R 4 . Net worii of Qualitative Concepts 

shown in Figure 4. a , n Higher Learning 



Quality 



LEARNING 



Utility 



W1 



W2 4~ 



Attributes 



CONTENT 
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In this network, the attributes of the learning expe- 
rience [CONTENT, ACCESS, DELIVERY] determine 
how it is perceived by the customer. Each attribute, 
in turn, is weighted (W1 . . . W5] as to the customers 
perceptions of the attribute’s contribution to the 
utility of the product/service. When combined with 
the RELEVANCE of the learning experience, we 
have an estimation of the expected VALUE of the 
degree or certificate. Finally, by considering the 
customer’s EMPLOYMENT experience, we arrive 
at perceived satisfaction. Every variable in this 
network is qualitative ; they fall outside the tradi- 
tional tools and practices of quality management. 

The trick in applying the logic of Figure A involves 
creating procedures for determining how an at- 
tribute can be rated or measured [Swanson 1999]. 

While we may be able to measure “ACCESS" and 
“EMPLOYMENT" using standard quantitative tools and procedures, we are unlikely to be able to measure “content," 
“delivery," or “relevance" in a similar fashion. Instead, we must turn to qualitative measures for these attributes. 
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Consider the attribute “RELEVANCE." Suppose that this attribute is applied to a program offering students technical 
skills where RELEVANCE refers to “applicability," “timeliness," and other fuzzy variables. Then RELEVANCE is the 
resultant of yet another network of concepts, like that shown in Figure 5. 



Figure 5. Semantic Network for RELEVANCE 
of Technical Training Program 
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Here, each subattribute is weighted according to 
its contribution to the relevance of skills learned 
in the training program. We have networks of 
increasing complexity, all due to the fact that 
quality is qualitative in nature. 

As MnQIP members extend their understanding 
of quality, they are increasingly aware of the 
complexity of the concept and the work that 
needs to be done to measure quality in teaching 
and learning. By recognizing that quality is both 
quantitative and qualitative in nature, educators 
will not only be better able to manage quality; 
they will also find ways to connect the quality 
agenda across the curriculum. 



Future Directions for MnQIP 

Members have identified several key issues to be addressed in future meetings. These are framed as a series of 
questions: 

o What assessment strategies and practices support continuous quality improvement? 
o How can auditing of teaching, learning, and support services be incorporated in quality management? 
o How can institutional resources be allocated in support of the quality agenda? 
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Becoming a Great College... 
the Western Way 

Diane Osterhaus Neefe 
Jerrilyn Brewer 
Jane Rada 
Gail Sherry 

Introduction 

Western Wisconsin Technical College started its quality journey in 1988 when college leaders researched, 
investigated, and determined to adopt the continuous quality improvement [CQI) philosophy and concepts of 
W. Edward Deming. Subsequently, Western’s district board adopted a quality improvement policy that has served to 
guide the college’s CQI journey. The college formed a cross-functional Quality Planning Team CQPT) to select a 
coordinator. The CQI coordinator was responsible for managing and evaluating the quality improvement process. 
In 1989 Western searched for a new president who was committed to the philosophy and principles of continuous 
quality improvement. Dr. Lee Rasch was selected and has provided outstanding leadership in the implementation of 
the CQI program and has focused on the college’s CQI efforts on data-based decision making, on students as our 
primary customers, and on making the transition from a teaching to a learning organization. 



Opportunity for Improvement 

Western’s first quality training program focused on providing participants with a basic understanding of quality 
principles and philosophy. The training provided an overview of different quality philosophies, helped participants see 
how quality principles might be used in an educational setting, and underscored the importance of Deming’s fourteen 
points. Presenters used a training module format for the training materials and relied heavily on a lecture format using 
a plethora of overhead transparencies. Within a five-year time period, 75 percent of faculty and staff at the college 
had participated in Module I— Introduction to Quality. Participant feedback about the training showed that 
participants preferred a more active format for the training, a practical application to their own work, and fewer 
overhead transparencies! 

In the spirit of CQI, Western is always looking for new and better ways to improve a system or process by asking "what 
if?” and “why not?” One of the challenges in deploying a CQI program is to enlighten staff on basic quality principles 
and to apply that knowledge to their role at the college. According to Clinton 0. Longnecker [quoted in Ineffective 
training 1 998), “American corporations spend billions of dollars annuaiiy on employee training, but in many cases the 
training engaged in may fall short” [1998,14). 

Thus, in 1999 the CQIC charged a project team with developing, implementing, and evaluating a new quality training 
program. A project coordinator was selected through a temporary professional development position to develop, 
implement and evaluate the new quality training program. Other cross-functional members were recruited, including 
administrators, faculty, nonteaching professionals, and support staff. The team’s charge was to create a quality training 
program that would enhance employee success and satisfaction and develop a service culture within the organization. 



Process Improvements 

The project team developed five new training outcomes that provided an introduction to Western’s quality culture and 
environment for new college employees. The five outcomes were to 

1. identify strategies to develop a service culture 

2. develop an awareness of systems thinking 
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3. cultivate useful teamwork skills 

4. foster trustworthy behavior 

5. apply problem-solving processes 

With these objectives articulated, the goal would be for employees to build relationships with each other to cultivate 
a healthy, productive work environment. According to Masie, “All training is about behavioral stimulation that changes 
human beings on some level” (cited in Salopek 1998, 22-23). This training would also reinforce Western’s strategic 
priority to "enhance employee success and satisfaction.” The training activities developed were designed to reflect^ 
Western’s unique culture, which values "working together in a healthy environment where creativity, humor, and fun 
are encouraged." 

The project team was given an opportunity to pilot the revised training to individuals who had completed at least one 
of the quality training modules at Western. Fifty potential participants representing all employee categories were 
identified; twenty-two staff members accepted the invitation to participate in the training session. The revised 
program created an energized active learning environment incorporating an assortment of instructional methodolo- 
gies. A variety of staff assist in facilitating the program as shown in the sample agenda. 



Becoming a Great College Agenda 



7:30-8:00 


Coffee, continental breakfast, and conversation 


8:00-8:15 


Overview 


8:15-8:45 


Welcome from the President and introductions with quality item 


8:45-9:15 


System’s activity (CQI Specialist) 


9:15-9:30 


Deming’s fourteen points of quality CCQI Specialist) 


9:30-9:45 


Break 


9:45-11:00 


Building a service culture (Faculty) 


11:00-11:15 


My way or the highway (faculty) 


11:15-11:30 


Reflections on key learning 


11:30-12:15 


Lunch 


12:15-1:00 


Working together (Faculty, Campus Recruiter, and Support Staff) 


1:00-1:30 


Quality in action at Western [AQIP Coordinator) 


1:30-1:45 


Break 


1:45-2:00 1 


Glue (Vice President) 


2:00-2:30 


FISH (Department Manager) 


2:30-2:45 


Final reflections of learning 


2:45-3:00 


Video recap of the day 


3:00-3:15 


Checkout/feedback/evaluations 



Feedback from the pilot session was used as a basis for implementing the training program with new staff members 
during the January 2000 training week. 



College Investment 

One of Western’s greatest strengths is its commitment to its greatest asset-its human resources. Because of this and 
its belief in employee success, the college invested a significant amount of fiscal and human resources to make the 
revised training project a reality. 

The human investment involved the assignment of a staff memberto a one-semester professional development position. 
The development of a new quality training program was part of the job responsibilities associated with the position. 
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This assignment demonstrated a collaborative effort that benefited both the college and the employee. The employee 
used the project as an applied learning experience that served as a capstone project for a bachelor’s degree; 
in addition, the college received a new training program. 

Taking into consideration the average daily earnings of the employee groups represented, to date 1 1 5 staff members 
have been trained at an approximate cost of $22,000. 

Operating expenses for the training program are nominal. For the initial training session, presenters volunteered their 
time or were granted release time to participate in selected portions of the training activities. Other related costs 
included meals, refreshments, handouts, and supplies, which usually run approximately $300 per training session. 

This commitment to its human resources has been validated externally through Western’s participation in the 
Wisconsin Forward Award process [a state quality award). In 2001 the college was recognized in the first tier of the 
excellence band for the faculty and staff category, which was an improvement from its 1999 application recognition 
for that same criterion. 



Measurement and Satisfaction 

Faculty, staff, and students have benefited from the development of the Becoming a Great College quality training. 
Six sessions have been conducted over the last three years. Mandatory attendance is required of all new employees. 
In addition, other employees often attend to refocus and hone their skills. 

For faculty and staff, the training reiterates Western’s commitment to “working together in a healthy environment 
where creativity, humor, and fun are encouraged.” Refinement of the training activities continues to evolve. Based 
on feedback from the president and other staff, the August 2000 training session was further revised to integrate the 
college values and the Western Way-Do We Get Them, Do We Keep Them, Do They Learn, and Are They Satisfied? 

Since the inception of the training, a five-point Likert scale evaluation 0 = strongly disagree, and 5 = strongly agree) 
has been used to measure employee satisfaction with the training. For the first three training sessions, evaluation 
scores on the question, "Would you recommend this training to others?” ranged from 4.4 to 5.0. During the last three 
sessions the scores have been 5.0. 

The quality training serves as a foundational element as the college pursues an organizational management style 
based on a Baldrige framework. One indicator of the success of the training program has been the receptiveness of 
department managers and employees to view students, internal employees, and external community partners as 
customers. This mindset change has been instrumental in the implementation of Western’s new service evaluation 
process. The following steps present a condensed process improvement outline: 

1 . Identify key customers 

2. Identify key customer requirements 

3. Identify critical processes for service delivery 

4. Identify and review internal data to monitor service effectiveness 

5. Identify process to improve 

6. Develop an implementation plan 

7. Identify performance measure for customer requirements 

8. Monitor and revise the processfes) 



In spring 2001 Western piloted a nationally-normed student satisfaction survey. This change in surveys hampered the 
CQIC team’s ability to compare student satisfaction scores with those from the previous tool. However, the new tool 
provided a gap analysis and comparative data. Analysis of the 2001 survey tool indicated that Western’s student 
satisfaction exceeded that of students in the comparison group. Further analysis will occur in spring 2002 when 
Western will be able to measure its progress on closing the gap scores between student expectations and student 
satisfaction. 
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Conclusion 

Western has created a quality training program that mirrors the college culture and supports the college's continuous 
improvement philosophy. The active learning format exemplifies the experiential learning environment Western 
creates for its students and demonstrates a cross-functional team approach to the educational process. In addition, 
this format integrates basic quality principles with college values and the Western Way... Do We Get Them, Do We 
Keep Them, Do They Learn, and Are They Satisfied? 



Training Resources 

GOAL/QPC. 1994, Memory jogger II: A pocket guide of tools for continuous improvement and effective planning. 
Salem, NH. 

Noel-Levitz. 1993. Connections: Quality service training program for campus staff. Contact: <www.noellevitz.com>. 
Noel-Levitz, 1996. Advanced connections. Contact: <www.noellevitz.com>. 

Scholtes. 1993. The team handbook. Madison, Wl: Peter R. Joiner Associates. 

Technicorp. 1991. Teams excellence: skills, strategies and implementation. 

Wisconsin Technical College System. Foundations of quality. Madison, Wl. 
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Performance Improvement: 

Total Quality Improvement 
in a Research University 

Allan M. Hoffman 
Mary Pat Wohlford-Wessels 



Institutional Setting 

Des Moines University-Osteopathic Medical Center has integrated a performance improvement model as part of the 
organizational culture. This system is patterned after The Higher Learning Commission Academic Quality Improve- 
ment Project [AQIP) and is a management technique that emphasizes academic quality improvement in educational, 
research, and clinical activities. The university and each academic unit of the organization have developed 
performance improvement committees in an effort to create an environment that enhances performance and focuses 
on student learning as a core organizational value. 

Among the key questions addressed as this model developed are how to create an organizational culture that openly 
discusses and seeks methods to maximize and enhance student outcomes and achievement; methods to create 
systems that embrace and value the focus on student learning and integration of that value into the research mission 
of the university. Other issues emphasized in this model are the need to develop organizational documents-bylaws, 
mission statements, and committee structures, among others-that clearly articulate academic quality improvement 
as an organizational goal and core value. Creating an open and ongoing dialogue concerning improvement in 
performance became a crucial ingredient to fully integrating this methodology. 



Background 

In 2000, The Higher Learning Commission of the North Central Association of Colleges and Schools initiated an 
Academic Quality Improvement Project known as AQIP. With support of the PEW Charitable Trust, the Academic 
Quality Improvement Project sought to develop an alternative model of accreditation to help guide academic 
institutions to focus on a systematic quality improvement model. This model focuses on quality improvement and 
allows higher education organizations to achieve a high level of performance based on the special characteristics and 
institutional identity. 

The guiding values of the Performance Improvement Model and program as initiated at Des Moines University are 
based on the AQIP model and are an outgrowth of the total quality improvement model. These values and criteria are 
mission-focused and holistic. They include the following factors: 

0 Focus. The mission of the university and vision are clearly focused on student and interested stakeholder 
expectations. Communications, organizational decision-making, and planning processes and outcomes are 
goal-driven. The mission focus is the basis for all actions and is designed to enhance both institutional 
performance and individual and organizational accountability. 

0 Involvement. Decision making focuses on a cultural value that is both broad-based and inclusive. 
Participation is encouraged and individual and group ownership are facilitated by maximizing involvement of 
all university constituents. 

0 Leadership. The leadership of the colleges and university supports a quality-driven culture. Open dialogue 
is encouraged, and a structured Performance Improvement Committee has been introduced as a forum for 
analysis and discussion of both quantitative and qualitative data as they relate to improving student outcomes. 
Leadership encourages an open and honest dialogue and is included on the committee membership. 
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0 Valuing people. The individual-that is, student, faculty, support personnel, management, and external 
stakeholder-is encouraged and supported and viewed as a valuable resource to and essential in the 
achievement of outcomes. 



The core value of Helping Students Learn is the primary focus of both the model and the university and is the guiding 
principle of the model. Activities such as research, clinical education, and classroom instruction are the key and 
guiding principles of this model and all focus on helping to maximize student performance. 



Performance Improvement: Student Outcomes Assessment Mission 

As noted, Des Moines University is committed to a process of evaluation that leads to institutional improvement and 
promotes educational quality. The university views assessment not as an end in itself but as a means of gathering 
information that can be used in evaluating the institution's ability to accomplish its purpose. The performance 
improvement assessment program provides information that assists the institution's constituents in making useful 
decisions about improvement and in making plans for sustaining and expanding that improvement. 



Student Assessment Plan 

An overriding objective of this effort is the student assessment plan, which is designed to ensure that assessment 
activities include all relevant academic system inputs, processes, and outputs. The plan provides the structure 
necessary to support appropriate feedback, which is used to direct quality and thus performance improvement. 
The overall objective of the program is to develop a cybernetic system, which is designed to enhance quality related 
to student performance and achievement through the continuous feedback of key data. Data-driven strategies are 
used to assess, evaluate, and identify opportunities for improvements. 



Linkage of the Plan to the Mission, Goals, and Objectives of the Institution 

Each academic program within the university has a mission and goals that relate directly to the overall institutional 
mission. Curricula are developed to ensure that program mission and goals are met by students who successfully 
complete a program. The model is competency based. Not only do plans assist in providing direction related to 
operationalizing the collection of student outcomes data; they also specify how the data collected will be used to 
ensure continuous program improvement and effectiveness. 

The diagram below illustrates how student performance relates to the university mission and each college and 
program. 
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The University Plan 

The student assessment program was developed and implemented by the faculty and administration of the college. 
The faculty, in partnership with college management, are ultimately responsible for the operational aspects of the 
performance improvement program. The faculty are specifically charged with curriculum design, innovations, and 
implementation. Thus, the faculty in partnership with the administration have designed a committee structure that 
ensures that they are continuously involved in the evaluation of programs, curricula, and student outcomes. 

Detailed below is a diagram of the Performance Improvement Committee. 



College of Health Sciences 

Performance Improvement Committee 



n 

Admissions Committee 
Curriculum Committee 

Student Promotion and Evaluation Committee 
College Faculty, Students, Support Personnel, and Other Stakeholders 



The goals of this structure are: 

o To develop processes that evaluate student academic achievement and performance 

o To develop department, program, and college plans for assessment that provide feedback used to enhance 
the quality of university academic and support programs 

o To assist the institution in providing data that increase awareness of the consequences and impact of what 
we do and thereby improve overall performance 

o To improve planning and resource allocation 

o To provide accurate data information about our academic programs to consumers and stakeholders 
o To provide information that can be used in measuring institutional success 
o To provide information that promotes continuous performance improvement 
o To serve students by accurately indicating what they can expect from their academic programs 
o To promote institutional accountability 

Note 

Allan M. Hoffman served as a member of the Design Team for the Academic Quality Improvement Program of the 
Commission on Institutions of Higher Education of the North Central Association of Colleges and Schools. 
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Assessing the Student Experience 
from College Entry to College Exit 

as Part of the 

Higher Learning Commission/AQIP 
and Baldrige-Driven Self-Study 



Jan Donley 
Jackie Messersmith 



Background 

A focus on quality and continuous improvement in higher education means moving away from traditional models of 
leadership and organization and the “silo” approach to decision making. A more collaborative approach that creates 
a learning community dedicated to serving students and staff more effectively and building better relationships 
becomes transformational for the institution (Sallis 1 994). To be successful, according to Sallis (1 994), quality efforts 
must attend to the core business of teaching and learning; be heuristic in nature, allowing the institution to learn from 
the experiences of its people; and have a common purpose and vision among all constituents. Attention must be given 
to the experiences of the learner along the educational path, including entry and exit experiences. 

Leadership has the responsibility to create an opportunity for new models that support continuous learning, and as 
Deming (1986) has noted, “help people do a better job with less effort.” The processes that impact students in the 
educational path can also impact their success or failure in the achievement of their goals. Helping students make 
informed choices as they start their college experience and understand the resources needed to achieve success are 
vital to reaching effective learning outcomes. The institution is instrumental in helping the student define conditions 
of satisfaction and learning requirements needed for goal attainment. The “silo” approach to decision making limits 
the effectiveness and efficiency of organizational processes and interferes with a smooth transition for students as 
they progress through the learning experience. Service quality is addressed by creating an environment that supports 
the human side of change and addresses people-related issues and processes CCanic and McCarthy 2000). 

Quality is a journey, and each institution must find it’s own path. For those who have been traveling this path, it is 
clear that a change in perspective is central. Creative reinvention of management and new ideas about how 
instruction and services are delivered are part of the commitment to quality (BW Associates 1992). To begin, one 
must understand the current blueprint of how workflow processes are currently happening and how the existing 
structure and procedures are impacting the student, the educational path, and the core business of teaching and 
learning. “Quality must be built into the process by listening to stakeholders,” according to John Dew (2000) of 
the University of Alabama; “collecting data and involving the stakeholders in the improvement of processes, 
one project at a time.” 



The Challenge 

Making a commitment to participate in the Higher Learning Commission/AQIP reaccreditation process provided an 
opportunity to draw attention to continuous improvement and begin developing an integrated quality management 
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system. Cincinnati State Technical and Community College has accepted the challenge of working across the 
organization to improve workflow processes for better service to the college’s 7000+ students. The challenge requires 
new approaches to studying the work, more collaboration between faculty, staff, and leadership, and a willingness 
to learn how to be more effective as an institution. 



Beginning the Journey 

Cincinnati State chose to enter the Higher Learning Commission/AQIP model for reaccreditation, which requires a 
self-study process. This year the college is involved in the state quality award program [the Ohio Award for Excellence, 
or OAE) as a tool for the self-study. A cross-functional and cross-level study team of nine people was formed to 
organize the self-study, collect data for the award application, and write the application. The study team began with 
focus groups of faculty, staff, administration, and students convened around the seven Baldrige Criteria for 
Performance Excellence in Education as the topics of discussion about the institution. Feedback was summarized and 
posted on the Intranet. The study team conducted interviews with administrators around key issues related to the 
approach and deployment of the Baldrige criteria and related workflow processes. The data were charted and used 
in writing the award application. An advisory team, consisting of faculty, staff, and administrators, was selected to 
guide a workflow study on processes affecting the student experience from entry to exit. Plans were already being 
developed to build a one-stop student services center, and the workflow study was expected to provide information 
important to improving and streamlining entry processes for students. Worktfoi/i/dynamics was selected as the 
external business partner to conduct the study. 



The Procedure 

The college’s workflow study advisory team met with Workf/owdynamics to discuss the stages of the study and provide 
feedback on achieving organizational participation and buy-in. Managers were invited to select the appropriate 
process participants for the study. Fifty processes were identified for study. The college held a meeting with all process 
participants in the study to discuss the purpose and procedure for the study. Attention was given to how the study 
supported the Higher Learning Commission/AQIP reaccreditation self-study efforts and the Ohio Award for 
Excellence application process. Process participants were asked to identify critical success factors for the study as 
well as possible barriers or constraints that might impede the study. 

In this study, the processes were mapped using participatory design, the Human Interaction Model, also known as 
the Atom of Work and Conversation for Action, and workflow mapping, also referred to as Coordination Mapping and 
Action Workflow (Harris and Taylor 1997), which are methods recommended by the Center for Quality of 
Management. Combined, these methods provide a rigorous, customer-focused framework for the analysis and design 
of work processes, and are rooted in the idea of design as a social process, rather than a technical process. 

Participatory design aims to go beyond technical design to address organizational issues and create a shared 
understanding and knowledge among the individuals who do the work: the process participants. Process participants 
are typically the people who interact in the process and are most familiar with how the work actually is done. It’s not 
uncommon for management to believe they know the process but reality is that it does not happen the same way they 
believe it does. Participatory design explicitly creates opportunities for process participants to come together for 
collaboration and negotiated decision making as it relates to the current and future state of the process. 

The Human Interaction Model illustrates the interactions between a customer and a performer. Customer means the 
person who makes a request or receives an offer, nothing more. The performer (or supplier or provider) is the 
person who makes an offer or to whom a request is made. Customers or performers may be inside or outside of the 
organization. The request or offer needs to articulate 
the conditions of satisfaction, which often include 
requirements and deliverables. If the condi- 
tions of satisfaction are not clear and, 
subsequently, expectations are not 
managed, the wrong work is often 
performed and the customer will not Custome 

be satisfied. 

In workflow mapping, each inter- 
action is visually represented by a 
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loop Csee above). Each coordinating interaction between a customer and a performer moves through four phases: 
CD preparation, which leads to the making of a request or offer; (2) negotiation and agreement about the request or 
offer [or failure to do so); [3) performance of the work requested or offered and determination that the work is 
complete; and (4) assessment of the work and a declaration of satisfaction or dissatisfaction. The interdependencies 
among interactions are represented by links drawn between the interaction loops, with the triggers indicated by where 
the link is connected to the loop. As the interactions are mapped for a current process, what works well and not so 
well is identified and categorized in recognized patterns of strengths and weaknesses. 

Phase I (insight) oUhe study consisted ofWork/7owdynamics personnel meeting over a two-month period with small 
groups of the process participants-the people designated as having knowledge about the processes under review. 
Each process was validated in a second meeting of the same group to ensure accuracy in the mapping. Workflow 
“as-is” blueprints were created and categorized to indicate areas of strength and weakness in each of the fifty 
processes. Findings were summarized in a report prepared by Work/7oivdynamics. Recommendations for critical 
process improvement opportunities were summarized. Findings were compared to student satisfaction survey data 
over a two-year period, along with college materials such as catalogs. Dissemination of the data and findings began 
with the participant group first. A presentation to management followed. Unit leaders have begun a more detailed 
look at the study’s results for planning and process improvement. 



Findings 

Process maps were summarized. Strengths and opportunities for improvement were charted. Areas of redundancy, 
inconsistency, and disconnects in workflow process are undergoing additional study. In one specific process, the 
student ID card, students have to visit three different departments before being able to validate their ID cards. 
The study revealed insight into major and minor breakdowns in processes and gaps in meeting customer service 
needs and requirements. 



Improvement Stages 

Phase II (Design) of the study includes prioritizing opportunities for improvement, assigning process owners, setting 
target measures, and implementing cost of quality analysis where appropriate. 



Process Improvement 
Opportunities 


1 = Lowest 4 = Highest 


Total 

Score 


1 = Highest 
4 = Lowest 


* Effectiveness 


** Feasibility 


Priority (Rank) 








0 










0 










0 










0 










0 










0 










0 





* Effectiveness: Making this improvement will have a significant impact on the operational effectiveness of the organization 
[cost management, time utilization, quality management, customer satisfaction). 

** Feasibility: Successfully implementing this improvement is possible given existing staffing and time constraints. 



Phase III ( Evolution ). This phase includes preparing the affected participants and/or the organization for change, 
and identifies the steps necessary to ensure that change is lasting. In addition, the details of the new workflow design 
are defined, such as: 




o Accountabilities and competencies required, by role and by interaction and determination of competencies 
of affected process participants 

o Communication guidelines for specific interactions 

o Document templates for correspondence identified in the redesigned process 
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o Performance measures for the process itself and participants that will enable proactive intervention or support 

performance reviews 

o System functions to enable the process to happen more efficiently 
o Business rules to ensure that every person involved performs the process consistently 



Phase IV ( Actualization ). In the Actualization phase, participants are coached on all facets of project implemen- 
tation, which could include physical environment, training, system development, organizational development, 
and purchasing to ensure success and integrity of the design. 

Phase V (Sustained improvement)- In this last phase, individual and process measurements for proactive 
intervention are monitored. Data are continually collected, with periodic audits being performed to facilitate 
intervention, follow-up training, and coaching. Additional team building is conducted, and improvement opportuni- 
ties are captured. 



System Impact 

Using this method provides the organization with a tool to realize gains in quality by achieving customer focus and 
increasing participation among the workforce. Hidden benefits include trust-building, accountability, and ownership 
of the process. In addition, this method enables the discovery of 0) multiple, vague, or conflicting goals; 
(2] commonalities that point to root cause; (33 the discovery of who the customer really is; and (43 identification of 
unclear conditions of satisfaction. 

The workflow study has provided a model for continuing the study of workflow processes and identifying areas of 
improvement to enhance services to students and organizational effectiveness. This study was one step in several 
initiatives tied to the Higher Learning Commission/AQIP reaccreditation process and self-study. Cincinnati State has 
spent two years identifying and developing a set of institutional values leading to quality that have been officially 
adopted by the board of trustees and are being used to guide improvements in organizational effectiveness. These 
values include the college’s pledge to provide a quality education experience centered on teaching and learning; 
valuing diversity of the college community; honoring the tradition of technical and cooperative education; embracing 
knowledge gained through experiential learning; encouraging vision that meets the changing needs of the 
community; focusing on service that exceeds the expectations of students, employers, and the community; supporting 
personal and professional growth of all who are committed to the college’s purpose; and promoting the use and 
teaching of cutting-edge technology. 

The president has appointed a director of organizational effectiveness to lead the college’s continuous improvement 
efforts and co-chair, along with a faculty member, the Higher Learning Commission/AQIP reaccreditation process. 
A quality council led by the president guides the integration of quality efforts and ensures alignment with vision and 
mission. Cincinnati State has become a member of the Center for Quality of Management and is providing 
professional development opportunities in quality tools and techniques through the center. Faculty leaders have 
participated in AQIP leadership training. 

The AQIP Vital Few action projects that guide the college’s continuous improvement efforts include a redesign of 
the leadership structure to include all constituent groups in decision making at a senior leadership level and 
improve communications; build and deploy a knowledge management system for “front-line” customer service 
personnel with quick access to accurate information needed to correctly answer questions and direct inquiries to 
appropriate data sources; and build a system that measures learning competencies of all graduates. In addition, 
the college’s CQIN (Continuous Quality Improvement Network3 team facilitates the infusion of the institutional 
values throughout the institution, works to positively impact the organizational culture, and participates in the 
sharing of best practices. 
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Implementing AQIP: 
The First Year 



Robert McCue 
David Fuller 



Background 

Wayne State College (WSC) was founded in 1891 as the privately operated Nebraska Normal College at Wayne. 
In 1909, the Nebraska state legislature purchased the college and renamed it the State Normal College. In 1921, the 
college became a State Normal School and Teacher’s College with legal authority to grant baccalaureate degrees in 
education. The name was changed to Nebraska State Teachers College at Wayne in 1 949 when the state legislature 
granted authority to confer baccalaureate degrees in liberal arts. A graduate program leading to a master’s degree 
was authorized in 1955, and in 1963 the name was changed to Wayne State College. Throughout the 1970s and 1980s 
Wayne State College built upon its tradition as a teacher’s college by developing and expanding academic programs 
in business and the arts and sciences. During the 1 990s the college evolved into an undergraduate institution offering 
a comprehensive curriculum with equal emphasis on the arts and sciences, business, and teacher education. 

Rooted in the rural northeast Nebraska community of Wayne, today’s Wayne State College is a regional public college 
geographically positioned to serve rural Nebraska. As mandated through its charter with the state of Nebraska, 
the college is an open admission institution that admits all applicants who have graduated from an accredited high 
school or have completed the General Education Development [GED) diploma. The college is primarily an 
undergraduate institution; however, graduate programs are offered at the master’s level in education and business 
administration and at the education specialist level in school administration. The total fall 2001 enrollment was 3,334 
students, and there are 136 full-time faculty and a total of 445 faculty and staff combined. 



Initial Considerations and the Partnership Request 

Is AQIP a good fit for our campus? In January 1 994 a strategic planning process was begun to identify the college’s 
strategic initiatives for the five-year period, 1995-2000. At that time, the president challenged the faculty and staff 
to begin to think about how Wayne State College could improve the quality of teaching and learning. In 1995 Wayne 
State College participated in the PEW Higher Education Roundtable process, a national effort to improve the quality 
of teaching and learning. The initiatives developed by this process guided the quality improvement efforts of the 
college from 1995 to 2000. in 1999 the college initiated the next cycle of the planning process with another series of 
focus groups comprised of members from all sectors of campus [faculty, staff, students, and administration). The 
goals developed by this cycle of the planning process included statements that were very similar to the guiding values 
for the AQIP program. This strong similarity suggested that AQIP would be a good fit for Wayne State College. 

Are we ready to begin a project of this scope? The AQIP process and introductory material were presented to 
faculty and staff at the opening meetings in the fall 2000 term. It was openly discussed and endorsed by our faculty 
senate, student senate, academic council, and the academic divisions on campus. The college’s plan to participate 
in the AQIP process was also approved by the state college board of trustees in September 2000. A partnership request 
to participate in AQIP was filed in October 2000 based on the support of the campus community and the board of 
trustees. If you are interested in more information, go to the WSC AQIP Web page: www.wsc.edu/academic/aqip. 



Conducting the Preliminary Self-Assessment 

Wayne State College completed a preliminary self-assessment in February 2001 using the “Trailblazer Starter Guide.” 
The Trailblazer was recommended as a very good Baldrige-style self-assessment process for institutions in states like 
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Nebraska that do not have a quality award program. The self-assessment was conducted in a retreat format with 
representatives from all sectors of the campus. The retreat lasted two days at an off-campus site and was a very 
important step in fitting AQIP to Wayne State College. Many of the participants now serve on the AQIP council, which 
coordinates AQIP activities on campus. The Trailblazer retreat provided a structured way for the participants to assess 
where WSC is in relation to the quality criteria and where there are opportunities to improve. After a thorough 
discussion, the retreat participants were asked to reach consensus on the “Vital Few" areas that should be the focus 
for improvement in the short term. The participants then developed strategies and actions that will improve the Vital 
Few, ways to measure progress, and key indicators of success. 

The Vital Few areas are: 

o Human resource development 
o Building community 

o Institutional quality-connected learning opportunities 
o Enrollment growth 

If you are intrigued by this approach, the agenda and participants of the retreat are listed on the WSC AQIP Web page: 
www.wsc.edu/academic/aqip. Projects related to the vital fewand associated progress reports are also listed on the Web. 



Participating in the Strategy Forum 

What is the Strategy Forum? The strategy forum is a required activity in the AQIP process. It is a mixture of a peer 
review process and workshops on useful techniques to use in quality improvement efforts. There was some initial 
skepticism on the part of those asked to participate from Wayne State College. This was due in part to the length of 
time involved, the fact that it was a new process, and the fact that people did not know what to expect. The Wayne 
State College team for the June 2001 forum included: the president, three vice presidents, the graduate dean, and 
one board member. The skepticism was quickly overcome once the activities started. This is one of the most useful 
activities for institutions just starting in the AQIP process. The interaction with other schools was very interesting, and 
the workshops provided useful tools and ideas. Some of the activities we learned about were later used to involve the 
entire campus. 

Who should goto it? It is very important for the leadership on campus to be involved. It was critical that the president 
and vice presidents participated. Equally important was the presence of a member of the board of trustees. The voice 
they provide to the other Board members was very important. In hindsight, we should have also included a faculty 
member. Our next strategy forum team will include faculty. 

How do you get ready for it? The sample materials and forms provided by The Higher Learning Commission are 
very useful in preparing for this activity. Essentially, you need to describe how you arrived at your Vital Few and how 
you plan to improve those aspects of your campus in the next three to five years. All members of the team should be 
familiar with the Vital Few and your institution's plans. Information on the materials prepared for the Wayne State 
College strategy forum can be found on our Web page: www.wsc.edu/academic/aqip. 



AQIP Implementation and Campus-Wide Involvement 

How do we get the entire campus involved? This is a very important question. During the strategy forum, the team 
began discussing ways to accomplish this task. As a result of those discussions, we modified an existing event on 
campus and developed a very engaging activity for the entire campus. Every fall we have an opening meeting for 
faculty and a separate opening meeting for staff. The agendas are probably similar to those on your campus. To get 
the entire campus involved, we decided to combine all four-hundred-plus people into one meeting, assign them to 
groups of six to eight, and have them discuss quality improvement ideas. We carefully structured the groups so that 
each one included some staff, faculty, and administrators. We had the AQIP council members act as facilitators for 
each group of tables. Groups of tables were assigned one of the AQIP quality criteria to discuss. All participants had 
been given their assigned topics in advance, so they had time to think about them before the meeting. After 
exchanging ideas as a group, each table was asked to reach consensus and prioritize their top three ideas for 
improving the campus along the lines of their assigned quality criteria. Another technique was then used to identify 
the top three ideas for each of the AQIP quality criteria. The event was very successful, with many faculty and staff 
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commenting on different aspects they liked. Information about the opening meeting is posted on the AQIP Web page: 
www.wsc.edu/academic/aqip. The following week, a different technique was used to allow the campus to select 
which of the final projects from the opening meeting would be the projects for action during the year. The selected 
projects and progress reports are also listed on our Web page. A meeting involving the entire campus is planned for 
the end of the year in April 2002. This meeting will celebrate the successes and progress during the year. The opening 
meeting next fall will follow the same format as this past fall, with some improvement. 

Developing Action Projects and Quality Teams 

How do we accomplish the identified projects? AQIP council members convene the discussion groups for each 
of the projects identified either at the retreat or from the opening meeting. These discussion groups are called "quality 
teams.” A quality team includes everyone interested in that particular project. The initial quality team meetings also 
called on the individuals who proposed the idea at the opening meeting. Progress, notes from meetings, and meeting 
dates, times, and locations are all posted on the Web pages. The following is a listing of some of the projects currently 
underway: 

o On-campus daycare for students, faculty, and staff 

o Form cohort groups in freshmen general education classes, within dorms, in majors 
o Teaching teachers to be teachers workshop 
o Improve student employment/weekend activities 
o Exit interviews and/or one-year follow-up 
o Communication 
o Establish human resource inventory 



Communication and Future Plans 

How do we keep people involved? A critical part of the AQIP process is keeping people informed and engaged 
in thinking about improvement. AQIP activities are listed in the student newspaper and the faculty bulletin as well as 
on the Web page. AQIP is a regular item on the agenda for several campus committees. The AQIP council is 
encouraging other groups, departments, etc., on campus to think about ways they can improve what they do at the 
college. All types of improvement projects will be celebrated at the spring meeting. Current information about 
activities underway on campus and historical documents, such as the partnership request, are available on the AQIP 
Web site at Wayne State College: www.wsc.edu/academic/aqip. 

What next? The challenge in the future will be to make this a part of the campus culture and to articulate AQIP efforts 
well with the strategic planning initiatives and the legislative appropriations process. The AQIP council is just 
beginning to have discussions about these issues. 



The decision to participate in the AQIP process has already had a positive impact on the campus. The quality teams 
are active, and various groups of faculty and staff are beginning to think about ways to improve different aspects of 
the campus community. It has been a very busy year and very rewarding, especially when you see some of these ideas 
begin to work. 



Robert McCue is Associate Vice President / Graduate Dean at Wayne State College in Nebraska. 
David Fuller is Vice President for Academic Affairs at Wayne State College in Nebraska. 
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To AQIP or Not to AQIP: 
Bringing Process and Humor 
to Your Decision 



Linda Nordhaus 
Carol Tyler 

The last time Fox Valley Technical College (FVTC) prepared for an NCA site visit was in 1993. A great deal of effort, 
as always, went into the formation of a committee structure and a detailed action plan designed to produce a 
comprehensive report based on which we could be evaluated and reaccredited. It would not be an overstatement to 
say that hundreds of people and hundreds of hours were involved. We paid great attention to the “process” of 
reaccreditation from planning and facilitating every steering committee meeting to using project management 
strategies to organize the two-year preparation. 

Then, eight years later and facing another round of reaccreditation, just when we had the approach down pat, along 
comes AQIP, and we go back to the drawing board. We knew the decision to remain with traditional reaccreditation 
or to chose AQIP was a big one. We were all busy; we had a new president; we had issues looming surrounding our 
budget, retirements, and technology. We knew, against this backdrop, that we had to design an AQIP decision making 
process that was fast, focused, and, as it turned out, fun. In fairly short order, the executive cabinet established a cross- 
functional committee to make a recommendation to it and to the board of trustees regarding our reaccreditation path. 
Now, how to get to that recommendation. 

Carol Mishler, vice president of institutional advancement, chaired the NCA-AQIP committee. Carol Tyler, president 
of the faculty association, served with others on the committee and provided assistance in meeting design to Carol 
Mishler as we laid out an approach to decision making that was as engaging as we could make it through the 
use of: 

o well thought-out meeting agendas and activities 
o good meeting facilitation 

o graphical and pictorial tools for summary and analysis 
o opportunities for advocacy, inquiry, and objectivity 

This decision making took place during the 2000-2001 academic year when the definition of the AQIP process was 
emerging, information on it was scarce, and no one had been through the process. Decision making is easier now. 
The Commission’s AQIP Web site offers a variety of resources to assist colleges considering the AQIP route. Without 
these resources, we forged ahead. 

In summary, this was our situation: 

O AQIP 

o The new path was an emerging option, not yet fully defined. 

O FVTC 

o FVTC had a successful reaccreditation process in 1995-1996. 
o FVTC was a successful institution by most measures, 
o The college was facing a busy, stressful, financially challenging year. 
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0 The FVTC NCA-AQIP Cross-Functional Team 

o A good cross section of areas of the college and types of employees were represented on the team. 

o A majority of members were knowledgeable about continuous improvement. 

o Two members were Wisconsin Forward Award [state quality award) examiners. 

o Two members had consulted with other colleges on integrating continuous improvement efforts with 
traditional reaccreditation. 

A description of our process and the approaches we used at various steps follows: 



Process Step 


Approach 


Too! 


Identify clearly the two paths 
to reaccreditation 


Describe traditional approach 

Describe AQIP approach 

List similarities and differences 
of approaches 


Process flow chart 

Table listing 

o striking differences 
o striking similarities 


Identify what we want as a college 
from a good self-study model 


Brainstorm 


List of desired characteristics 
of a model 


Determine the cost/benefit ratio 
of submitting ourselves to a 
Baldrige-based self-study model 


Look at the Baldrige criteria 
in detail to determine the real 
value-added to the college of 
looking at ourselves relative 
to each criterion 


L-shaped matrix 

o what we currently 
measure 

o how much effort it 
would take to measure 
o how much value there 
would be to develop an 
answer 


Identify differences between 
and among Baldrige-based 
assessment instruments 


Study and discuss: 

o CQIN Pacesetter 
o Malcolm Baldrige Award 
o Wisconsin Forward Award 
o CQIN Trailblazer 


L-shaped matrix comparing: 
o levels of award 
o application fee 
o submission deadline 
o length of submission 
o number of colleges that 
have applied 
o outcomes 
o examiner pool 


Identify the four main choices 
facing the committee and 
explore each 


Identify advocates for each 
choice and ask advocates to 
put on a persuasive presentation 
to the committee covering costs, 
timing, and involvement needs 
for each choice 


Advocacy presentations for: 
o “Celebrate tradition' 5 
o "Wait in the bushes” 
o “Dive in and swim” 
o "Go forward” 


Make a recommendation 


Consider all the information 
collected, presented, and 
discussed, and vote 


Paired comparison matrix: 

Each option is paired with each 
other option. Each participant 
makes a choice at each juncture. 


Debrief on the committee 
decision-making process 


Create group learning 


Plus/delta 



A decision was made; we decided to “dive in" to the AQIP process despite the lack of clarity in its early stages. Why? 
We knew it would drive us into a rigorous quality-based assessment that we would welcome. We were ready for a 
comprehensive, objective, outside view of our organization. We liked and agreed with the focus on continuous 
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improvement, the focus on a critical few improvement projects, and the integration with strategic planning. We were 
hooked. 

It should be noted that the tools and approaches used were very important to the decision making process. The simple 
L-shaped matrices applied to some research topics made deliberations manageable and limited our inquiry (which 
could have been boundless]. Paired comparison voting quickly made clear the group sentiment, and the advocacy 
was a lot of fun. Not every tool worked perfectly, but a daunting and potentially time-consuming process was made 
interesting and engaging without any sacrifice of rigor in decision making. We highly recommend it. 

Once the decision was made, a new team was formed and carried this same spirit into beginning the AQIP journey. 
Linda Nordhaus, Training and Development Services Trainer/Consultant, and others joined the team. One of the 
highlights of the beginning of the next stage of teamwork follows: 



Process Step 


Approach 


Tool 


Choose a quality-based 
assessment 


Advocacy teams for 
o CQIN Pacesetter 
o CQIN Trailblazer 
o Wisconsin Forward 
o Do-it-yourself process 


Presentations with music, props, 
and [we hope] acting 



Convincing arguments were made for each assessment approach, so convincing, in fact, that we ended up going 
through two quality-based assessments-CQIN Pacesetter and the Wisconsin Forward Award. We determined that 
being able to see our strengths and weaknesses through the eyes of Wisconsin organizations and through the eyes 
of other colleges would be a powerful combination. It was. We submitted both applications last July. We have since 
received the Wisconsin Forward Award at the Mastery Level, and Fox Valley Technical College is the first winner of 
the CQIN Pacesetter Award. More important, their views of us are remarkably similar, giving us the confidence to move 
forward on key areas for improvement. 



Linda Nordhaus is Training and Development Consultant at Fox Valley Technical College in Appleton, Wisconsin. 
Carol Tyler is Quality Academy Department Chair at Fox Valley Technical College in Appleton, Wisconsin. 
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Field Notes from Two Trailbreakers: 
Lessons Learned Using the 
CQIN Trailblazer for Self-Assessment 



Laurie Adolph 
Harriet Howell Custer 



Introduction 

The Academic Quality Improvement Project provides colleges and universities with an alternative accreditation 
process that will enhance existing institutional cultures and integrate continuous quality principles into ongoing 
planning and decision making. 

Illinois Valley Community College (IVCC], a midsize, rural institution, was granted continued accreditation with the 
next comprehensive evaluation in ten years by the Higher Learning Commission in 1 998. In assessing our experiences 
with the traditional accreditation process, college leaders decided to investigate the Academic Quality Improvement 
Project (AQIP] as an alternative route to accreditation. Jean Goodnow, president of IVCC, came to believe that 
becoming an AQIP college could add value to our institution-to the processes and services that underlay our 
operations and our ongoing commitment to excellence in teaching and learning. During the past five years, IVCC has 
been engaged in a variety of major initiatives that are based in the principles of continuous quality improvement, 
including contract negotiations with faculty and other unions and implementation of a new administrative and student 
information system. The culture of the college is collaborative, with teamwork constituting the primary process for 
planning, decision making, and implementing change. 

Eastern Iowa Community College District (EICCD] is a large multi-college district located in urban and rural settings. 
It is comprised of Clinton Community College, Muscatine Community College, and Scott Community College. It was 
reaccredited as a district for ten years in 1992. That year, John Blong, the CEO of EICCD, brought the idea of 
establishing a CQI culture to the administrative council. After a year of monthly meetings studying the concepts of 
CQI and building leadership commitment, a CQI implementation plan was introduced and approved at a board of 
directors retreat. Dr. Blong then led campus discussions with all employees on the implementation of CQI at EICCD. 
A four-day CQI leadership-skills training was implemented. At the 2000 board retreat, alternative accreditation with 
the Baldrige criteria and institutional improvement plans were discussed, and the board affirmed their strong 
endorsement to continue this organizational direction. Since then, twenty-five district employees have been trained 
as examiners by either the Iowa state quality award or the CQIN Pacesetter Program. Dr. Blong’s knowledge and 
commitment to CQI and the extensive cadre of employees trained in CQI and Baldrige-based assessment provide 
EICCD with “the yeast” to rise to the challenges of AQIP alternative accreditation and deeper organizational 
deployment of continuous quality improvement. 



Self-Study and the AQIP Process 



Institutions interested in joining the AQIP alternative accreditation project must complete two preliminary steps: the 
interest exploration and a comprehensive self-assessment. The interest exploration is a meeting with Commission 
representatives to share information about AQIP accreditation. The comprehensive self-assessment is a quality- 
based formative assessment of the college’s systems, requiring an outside perspective. The choices include: (1 ] a state 
quality award application, (2) a Malcolm Baldrige National Quality Award application and review, (3) an ISO 9000 
registration application and audit, (4) a review process such as a quality system framework and a consultant, and 
(5) a ContinuousQuality Improvement Network (CQIN) Trailblazeror Pacesetter Review. TheTrailblazer is an application 
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meant for institutions beginning the quality improvement journey, and is a short document done relatively quickly. 
The Pacesetter is for more mature organizations, and is longer and more detailed. Both applications are reviewed by 
CQIN-trained examiners who provide a feedback report to the applicant organization. IVCC chose the Trailblazer for 
its self-assessment process. 



Preparing the Institution 

The decision to pursue AQIP participation was made by the president and vice presidents following the "interest 
exploration” process, during which they all attended workshops and seminars conducted by AQIP, read and held 
discussions on continuous quality improvement in higher education, and reviewed the process for participation 
outlined by AQIP. Once the decision was made, the president formed an AQIP steering committee to guide the process 
of conducting the institutional self-assessment and provide leadership for the entire AQIP initiative. The steering 
committee was comprised of the president, the vice presidents, and representatives from administration, faculty, 
professional, and support staff. Information was provided to the entire staff by the president in her biannual all-staff 
presentations, and by the vice president for academic affairs to the faculty. 

The steering committee reviewed all the options for the institutional self-assessment and selected CQIN’s Trailblazer 
Recognition Process because Cl] it was designed by and for community colleges, and C2] it was based directly on the 
Baldrige National Quality Program’s Education Criteria for Performance Excellence. IVCC contracted with Laurie 
Adolph to facilitate the self-assessment process. She is both a CQIN and an Iowa state quality program examiner, has 
coordinated seven EICCD Trailblazer applications, and has written several institutional quality applications. 

The IVCC steering committee identified a representative group of faculty and staff to participate in a two-day intensive 
workshop during which the self-assessment would be conducted. This group of thirty-one included the steering 
committee and additional faculty, administrators, and support staff representing programs and services across the 
college. The self-assessment participants followed the recommended process in the Trailblazer Starter Guide, with 
a few changes. The information presented in the presentation are learnings from their collaboration using the 
Continuous Quality Improvement Network’s CCQIN] Pacesetter Educational Program’s Trailblazer application. 
As preparation, participants were provided with a self-paced tutorial to acquaint them with the CQI philosophy, 
principles, and language. They were also asked to complete reading assignments on AQIP and on the Trailblazer/ 
Baldrige categories to which they were assigned. 



Conducting the Self-Assessment Activities 

The goals of the two-day exercise included: Cl] self-assessment using the Baldrige criteria, 2] consensus about the IVCC 
Vital Few Opportunities for Improvement C3] increased understanding about how to assess the organization using the 
Baldrige values and approach, C4] increased understanding of the institution’s strengths and weakness in its capacity 
to meet student and stakeholder needs, and C5] a deeper understanding of the AQIP processes, values, and approach. 
Unfortunately, many organizations see only the first goal to the self- study application process, pull a small group of 
people into a room, and emerge a day later with a document to send off to the reviewers. While this may meet AQIP 
requirements, the greater the inclusiveness of organizational levels and responsibilities the group has, the greater the 
critical mass the organization has for generating the energy and momentum for improvement within the institution. 

The outcomes from the two days’ activities include information for the organizational profile; examples of college 
processes and systems to demonstrate how the institution meets the criteria categories; "scores” set by consensus 
for each category; and identification of the IVCC Vital Few. The Vital Few will be used [1] in the documents, C2] for 
development of action plans and strategic short- and long-term goals, and C3] to direct the development of the AQIP 
goals for the Strategy Forum Cthe next AQIP step]. It is critical that the Vital Few align with the institution’s mission 
and strategic goals. 

The two days’ activities include an overview of AQIP, review of the Baldrige values and approach, brainstorming on 
the key factors of the organization, an explanation of scoring, small-group brainstorming on the category criteria and 
the corresponding results sections, team reports on the small-group results, results category work, the identification 
of the institution’s vital few opportunities for improvement and a discussion of what will come next at the institution. 

The ideas generated from the days’ activities were used by a writing team to prepare an application draft to be 
reviewed by the steering committee, the workshop participants, and the greater college community before being 
submitted to CQIN for review. 
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Pitfalls and Benefits of Using the Trailblazer for Self-Assessment 

Pitfalls that can be avoided or minimized with planning and strategies: 

o The processes are new, and not all staff are familiar with language, tools, and approaches. 

o Some faculty react negatively to the customer focus and what they see as only a business model of 
organization improvement. 

o The Baldrige criteria are complex and demanding to work with, even as they empower an institution to 
determine its own directions and priorities. 

o Inadequate data and weak institutional research functions can inhibit understandings needed to make 
effective decisions about the Vital Few. 

o The Trailblazer process can generate too many Vital Few opportunities and strain resources as attempts are 
made to accomplish goals. 

o The document may be seen as just another Commission set of paperwork divorced from the day-to-day 
operations of the institution. 

o Training in the tools and process of CQI takes time and resources. 

Benefits of using the Trailblazer for self-assessment: 

o Initiates a fresh approach to accreditation and establishes a critical group of people experiencing the new 
accreditation approach. 

o Models continuous quality approaches such as teamwork, inclusion, consensus, and the use of quality tools 
for an accreditation project. 

o Provides a staff development activity to familiarize the participants with the Baldrige criteria. 

o Provides leaders with specific outcomes for the next AQIP steps. 

o Keeps the institutional focus on quality, systematic improvement, student and stakeholder needs, key 
processes, and performance measures. 

o Creates an awareness of the need for accurate and ongoing data, information, and analysis on which to base 
evaluations and make decisions. 

o Creates consensus about the institution’s challenges, current strengths, and future directions. 

o Preserves the autonomy and distinctiveness of the individual institution during the accreditation process. 



Conclusion 

Participation in the AQIP alternative accreditation process enables an institution to maintain its accreditation status 
while adding value to its programs and services, increasing its ability to meet student and stakeholder needs and 
requirements, and preserving its distinctiveness as an institution. Using the Trailblazer for self-assessment can be a 
foundational step in that ongoing process. 



Laurie Adolph is Self-Study Coordinator at Eastern Iowa Community College District in Davenport. 

Harriet Howell Custer is Vice President for Academic Affairs at Illinois Valley Community College in Oglesby. 
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Connecting Ohio University's Vision 
for Fostering Student Engagement 
Among First-Year Students 
with Strategic Planning 

Gitanjali Kaul 

For as long as one can remember, large research universities have struggled to balance their teaching and research 
missions. Today, we appear to have a better understanding of the struggle and the pressures that go with fulfilling 
a complex mission within a context of finite resources. At any given point in an institution’s development, it is not easy 
to discern whether a balance has been struck and, if so, whether that balance can be maintained. Nevertheless, this 
paper reveals the road traveled by one research institution, Ohio University, to arrive at a balance between its teaching 
and research agendas, thus making the needs of its first-year students a priority for the entire campus. 

A sequence of well-reasoned and deliberate choices pursued by the university in the past few years has enabled the 
campus to accomplish a shift in its institutional focus. However, prior to delving into these strategies, a few words on 
the university’s current atmosphere for planning, as captured following a recent campus-wide meeting on student 
engagement, are in order. In 2001 -2002, a visitorto Ohio University’s residential campus would be greatly impressed 
with the activities resulting from the institution-wide push for enhancing the first-year experience on campus. The 
concept of student engagement, and how it relates to Ohio University’s first-year students, is a frequent topic of 
conversation among staff and faculty. Issues surrounding student engagement are on the agenda for campus-wide 
meetings, dean’s councils, department chair meetings, etc. Faculty senate, student services, and administrative 
services are working together with a new eagerness to provide Ohio University students with a distinctive 
undergraduate education. These and many other indicators point to a rekindled campus community, hard at work 
and vying with one another to address the needs of undergraduate students. 

This sense of purpose and collegiality captured on campus has been approximately three years in the making. 
What differentiates the recent Ohio University experience from that of other institutions is that the linking of vision 
to planning and the making of strategic choices did not follow a textbook defined model of strategic planning. 
Noticeably missing have been the elaborate process-oriented committees that link teams at all levels of the 
organizational chart and the linear building of goals from unit and department level up to the vice-presidential 
divisions. Instead, strategic change has involved transforming the university by having a vision for seizing opportunity 
as it arose. It involved building on the intrinsic interests of faculty, staff, and administrators at all levels who came 
together to work on building a common understanding of excellence in undergraduate education. 

Outlined in Table 1 are the events and deliberate choices made by the university that have resulted in a renewed focus 
on student engagement. 

1. Revision of General Education Curriculum and Its Tie with the Push for Student Engagement 

In retrospect, fall of 1999 appears to have been a milestone for Ohio University in many ways. It was the quarter 
in which the general education review steering committee began work on redesigning the old general education 
curriculum. It was in 1 979 that the faculty senate had last adopted the existing curriculum, and twenty years later 
in 1999 the time was ripe to examine its relevance. The university community was faced with the task of 
incorporating a new perspective in its general education offerings. This new perspective was needed to cope with 
the accelerated change that has presented itself in all aspects of inquiry and human knowledge. As one might 
expect, the lofty goal of revising the general education curriculum was one that would get to the heart of the 
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Table 1 



Focus on Student Engagement and First-Year Experience: 
A Sequence of Events Leading Up To Strategic Change 



1999-2000 


1. Revision of General Education Curriculum and Its Tie with the Push for 
Student Engagement 


2. Telltale Signs of Low Student Engagement: NSSE and Other Assessments 
Reveal Pieces of a Puzzle in Documenting Gaps in Freshmen Experiences 


2000-2001 


3. New Faculty Initiative in Support of Changes in General Education 
Curriculum 


4. Exploring the AQIP Potential 


2001-2002 


5. Presidential Mission Statement 


6. Engaging in the AQIP Exercise and Joining Hands with The Higher 
Learning Commission to Push for Student Engagement 



academic enterprise and transcend the territorial and professional identities of faculty, staff, and administration. 
For the university community, the desire to influence the new curriculum began to evolve into a stimulus to open 
fresh dialogue on the nature of undergraduate education and the role of the university in shaping it. 

In 1998, Frank T. Rhodes, president emeritus at Cornell, suggested that universities today were faced with three 
urgent imperatives: recapturing the curriculum, rekindling the community, and reinforcing their priorities. At Ohio 
University, the task of having the faculty and administration work shoulder-to-shoulder in recapturing the 
curriculum went on to become the means for rekindling the community and reinforcing institutional priorities. 
In June 2000, at the end of academic year 1 999-2000, the general education committee turned in its interim report, 
which included preliminary recommendations for defining, integrating, and recreating the new curriculum. 
The recommendations also included a call for setting high expectations for students in the freshman year and a 
need to emphasize the first-year experience for students on campus. Among the principles embraced by the 
general education committee were the following: 

[Pedagogical approach matters more to the quality and rigor of general education than form or content. 

The Committee recommends that instructors of general education courses combat student passivity by 
promoting students’ active participation in class, enhance rigor by raising their expectations of student’s 
work, and self-consciously encourage students to understand and value course goals and how these goals 
contribute to their acquiring a broader and deeper education. 

A related principle recognizes that the first-year must begin by engaging, challenging, and supporting 
students in their academic work. The Committee discovered that expectations set for academic effort in the 
freshman year persist Students develop "time economies" that are resistant to change. Freshman seminars, 
learning communities, service-learning courses, collaboration by faculty to set robust standards for freshman 
courses constitute approaches to establish high expectations in freshman year. [Ohio University 2001 , 2) 

By accepting these principles, a rekindled university community agreed to focus on the first-year experience of 
students from an academic perspective. This represented a major breakthrough, not because it was another 
attempt to bolster the importance of first-year experience on campus, but because the faculty had embraced it as 
key in developing future pedagogical approaches in delivering instruction. The newly identified priority champi- 
oned by the faculty leadership would later become the groundwork for adopting student engagement as an 
institutional goal in 2001-2002. 

2. Telltale Signs of Low Student Engagement: NSSE and Other Assessments Reveal Pieces of a Puzzle in 
Documenting Gaps in Freshmen Experiences 

In fall of 1999, at the same time that general education was under review, Ohio University opted to participate in 
the first administration of the National Survey of Student Engagement [NSSE) sponsored by the Pew Charitable 
Trusts. The newtool had been publicized as one that allowed campuses to explore dimensions of quality that went 
beyond such things as rankings produced by U.S. News and World Report. Knowing the size of an institution’s 
endowment, or student average test scores, should not have any direct bearing on the assessment of quality of 
instruction or programming that is offered on a campus. On the other hand, the NSSE survey was an instrument 
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that could be employed in evaluating the academic, intellectual, and social experiencesof students through a series 
of questions regarding their actual activities on campus. 

The Ohio University decision to participate in the NSSE study was not so much motivated by a desire to look for 
deficiencies as by an ever-present need to document successful outcomes for students. The hope was that the 
NSSE survey would provide national benchmarks for the university’s high levels of student engagement. This would 
make available to the campus community a set of fact-based indices to back up the assertion that Ohio University 
was offering the best educational experiences, at least in the state, if not regionally or nationally. The idea that Ohio 
University would have high levels of student engagement came from the high ranking the university receives for 
numerous prestigious programs offered on campus. In addition, it is commonly accepted that the traditional 
residential campus setting allows one to make great strides in building in-class and out-of-class traditions, all of 
which lead to high levels of student engagement. 

Results of the 2000 NSSE survey confirmed the university’s expectations of high engagement for seniors, and 
refuted them for first-year students. In general, results revealed that, compared to peer institutions, seniors on 
campus were highly engaged in campus and academic life. The seniors reported a high level of academic challenge 
in their classes; involvement in active and collaborative learning; numerous interactions with faculty; and a very 
supportive campus environment. 

Survey results for the first-year students presented some perplexing findings, particularly since Ohio University 
enjoys very high retention of students from first to second years. However, compared to students at peer 
institutions, Ohio University’s first-year students reported large gaps in their level of engagement with the 
university. These gaps were evident in the responses to several questions throughout the questionnaire, but the 
responses to a few questions that got to the heart of academic rigor left campus officials with a sense of unease. 
For example, there were statistically significance differences pointing to the fact that Ohio University first-year 
students were taking far too many multiple-choice exams. There were other results indicating that our first-year 
students were spending significantly more hours relaxing and socializing than reading, writing, or engaging in 
personal enrichment. A finding in the area of diversity was that Ohio University freshmen reported significantly 
fewer serious conversations with students of a different race or ethnicity compared to their peers at other 
universities. 

The results of the NSSE survey were cause for serious concern. Credit goes to the university administration for 
publicly acknowledging the results and making an earnest attempt to both study the problem with first-year 
students and to successfully involve the faculty in exploring solutions. This is particularly so given that, of the two 
hundred institutions that participated in the NSSE study, hardly any have made their results public. Thomas Bartlett, 
in an article published in The Chronicle of Higher Education, “Colleges Praise New Source of Data, as Long as Their 
Scores Stay Secret,” points out that through confidentiality agreements with NSSE, universities have chosen to 
keep the results for their institutions out of public view. 

In sharp contrast to the strategy of concealing negative findings, Ohio University President Glidden, in spring of 
2000, commissioned a group of faculty to form a taskforce to review the concerns being cited by first-year students. 
This task force, chaired by the president of the faculty senate, began a meticulous search for any other signs of 
poor campus involvement among the students. The task force reviewed results from other internal student surveys, 
such as the undergraduate involvement survey administered on campus since the early 1980s. In addition, the task 
force reviewed reports on factors associated with retention and attrition. They also examined freshmen GPA 
statistics, trends in academic preparedness, and demographic profiles of freshmen. Finally, they conducted an 
analysis of courses that were most frequently taken by first-year students and attempted to determine whether 
these courses were being predominantly taught by inexperienced faculty. On completion of their review, the task 
force concluded that the academic and other engagement of first-year students had room for improvement. 

At the same time that the taskforce was meeting to fulfill its charge, concern for academic involvement of first- 
year students was beginning to indirectly surface in other settings around campus. The Ohio Board of Regents 
was preparing a report card entitled “The Profile of Student Outcomes, Experiences and Campus Measures.” 
They compiled a table for average class sizes for proportion of students enrolled in general studies classes for 
all Ohio public institutions. In their report, even when consistent definitions for class/section units were applied 
to statewide data and the statistics were audited as far as possible, Ohio University had the largest proportion 
of general studies enrollments in sections of more than ninety-nine students. The NSSE findings that Ohio 
University’s first-year students were taking a high proportion of multiple-choice tests and reporting fewer 
interactions with faculty seemed to substantiate the fact that the general studies sections were too large. The 
provost’s office took note of this statistic and made a conscious effort to understand teaching load data around 
campus. 
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3. New Faculty Initiative in Support of Changes in General Education Curriculum 

The new general education curriculum being proposed on campus promoted active learning and active class 
participation. In essence, it was proposing pedagogical changes in teaching that called for frequent student-faculty 
interaction in small groups. The challenge faced by the university— to implementthe new curriculum within its existing 
large lecture sections— was going to require creative solutions. The pressing need was for additional full-time, 
tenure-track faculty who would ensure successful implementation of the new general education requirements. 

In 2000-2001, the university undertook a three-year programmatic effort called the New Faculty Initiative (NFI) to 
increase the number of full-time, tenure track faculty. The funding for this plan relied bn generating new revenue 
by gradually increasing the total undergraduate enrollment on campus by six hundred students over a three-year 
period. An analysis of first-year applicants to the institution revealed that additional freshmen could be accepted 
without lowering the admission standards or quality of incoming freshmen. Each year the NFI would produce 
approximately $1 million in additional tuition to be used for creating at least ten new faculty lines. Through the NFI 
and other new centrally funded faculty positions, the university set outto create at least thirty-five newtenure-track 
positions [a 5 percent increase) by 2003-2004. 

To ensure that the newly-created positions would allow the university to implement the new general education 
curriculum and raise the overall quality of teaching, the following priorities were identified upon evaluating the NFI 
proposals submitted in 2001: 

o Providing more active learning experiences for Ohio University students, especially those in their first year 

of college. 

o Implementing a revised general education program as proposed in the new general education 
requirements. , 

o Increasing the ability to address issues of diversity in the Ohio University curriculum. 

o Allowing units that are in high demand by high achieving students to increase their enrollments. 

In July 2001, Provost Gary Schumacher announced the successful proposals in the first round of competition for 
the NFI awards. The eleven new positions created throughout the campus are listed in Table 2. 



Table 2 

The Ohio University New Faculty Initiative Creates Eleven Faculty Lines in 2001 



No. 


Department 


Position 


1 . 


Economics 


General 


2. 


English 


Composition 


3. 


Film 


Post Production 


4. 


Hearing, Speech, and Language Science 


Speech and Language Pathology 


5. 


Interpersonal Communication 


Instructional Communication 


6 


Management Systems 


Operations 


7. 


Modern Languages 


Spanish 


8. 


Political Science 


Politics of Law and American Politics 


9. 


Sociology 


Criminology 


10 . 


Visual Communication 


Photo-Journalism, Digital Editing 


11. 


Physics and Astronomy 


Astronomy 




The second round of the NFI is well under way and is projected to yield another ten faculty positions by summer 
2002. Creating thirty-five new faculty lines in an era of diminishing budgets has to be a coveted goal in any 
institution. It represents strategic and defining change in the history of the institution. In the January 2002 issue 
of EDUCAUSE, Billy E. Frye wrote: "The greatest responsibility for colleges and universities today is to create a solid, 
consistent link between the changes that are needed and the mission and basic values of the institution.” At Ohio 
University, creating new faculty positions has been achieved through a commitment to strategic planning and by 
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vigilant attention to the values of the campus. The university stepped up to the task of creating a coherent link 
between adjustments that were required in implementing a vibrant curriculum and the core mission and values 
of the institution. In doing so, it also demonstrated that being a research institution does not preclude one from 
placing the priorities of the students first. 

For the cross-section of faculty who devoted a significant amount of their time in redesigning the general education 
curriculum, the results of NF1 should, as suggested by Frye (2002), provide a sense of affirmation, accomplishment, 
and pride. Further, it should be pointed out that accommodating increases in student enrollment and faculty 
positions involves exercises that touch all units of the institution. When the institution as a whole rallies behind the 
recommendations for reforming general education, it strengthens the sense of identity of the entire university 
community. Hence, it is no surprise that the guarding of turf, pressure for specialization, and the isolation in 
departmental silos seems to have lessened. Instead, the campus community, at least for now, is dealing with 
common concerns and common ideas that are tied by a common vision. 

4. Exploring the AQIP Potential 

In 2000, one of the pressing tasks faced by the university was to begin planning for its 2004 decennial accreditation 
review by The Higher Learning Commission of the North Central Association (NCA). In preparation forthis review, 
the university began assessing the Academic Quality Improvement Project (AQIP); a new alternative approach to 
accreditation that had caught the attention of many campuses across the nation. The AQIP program was opened 
for the first time in 2000 to institutions in the states covered by The Higher Learning Commission. 

The promise of this new approach was that it attempted to overcome the common flaws associated with the 
traditional outcomes assessment and decennial reviews. A noteworthy aspect of AQIP involved an initial self- 
assessment in which the institution opting for AQIP would collaborate with Commission staff and representatives of 
peer institutions to select two to five institutional goals appropriate for implementation on campus. The idea was to 
pick one issue at a time and study it thoroughly for a couple of years; then, after the stated goal was achieved, move 
to the next pressing issue on campus. These ongoing mini-focused studies would replace the mega-ten-year review. 

The traditional review has a retrospective focus on the institution’s progress. On the other hand, AQIP was built 
on the notion that the Commission would play a useful role in the campus effort to look ahead and plan for the 
future by allowing the university to select a few goals for focused study. In AQIP, an institution’s relationship with 
The Higher Learning Commission is prospective in nature, allowing the Commission to work side by side with the 
institution’s leaders in exploring and implementing goals for the future. The AQIP option held the promise of 
becoming a tool for reinforcing immediate campus priorities, rather than being distracted from them during the 
two years it takes to complete a self-study and host a visiting review team. Early review of AQIP on campus seemed 
to suggest that the campus might indeed be ready to opt for AQIP and assume a large share of the responsibility 
in making accreditation useful for itself. 

In 2000, while the initial understanding of AQIP on campus was building, it had not crystallized enough to allow 
a clear link between potential AQIP exercises and the campus strategic planning priorities. As described later in 
this paper, it would be a year before any relationship would surface. 

5. Presidential Mission Statement 

Sensing the momentum created by the revision of general education and the ensuing new faculty initiative, 
President Robert Gtidden, during his 2001 state of the university speech the following fall, unveiled a new 
presidential mission statement. The timing of this well-articulated document could not have been better. The 
university needed a collective perspective that would provide the glue for the varied tasks and roles of its individual 
members. Such a perspective needs ongoing dialogue and it was time to renew the university priorities, which had 
last been spelled out in 1995-1996 in the context of the Pew Roundtable planning sessions. 

In elaborating on each of the five goals found in the mission statement, the president suggested that student 
engagement be the theme and the focus for distinctiveness in undergraduate education. With this public 
declaration, the stage was set for faculty and staff to have a rubric in which to inscribe their contributions. 
The theme of student engagement provided a backdrop against which constructive partnerships could form 
between academic and nonacademic units. 

Hannah Gray (1 998) described presidential obligations as “enabling people to meet their own highest standards 
in an environment at once supportive and demanding, enabling institutions to reach, over the long-term, towards 
their goals” (p. 114). President Glidden, through his 2001 mission statement had accomplished such an enabling 
task by outlining common goals. For all those who will have a need to question what it means to be mission-driven 
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Table 3 

Goals Represented in the Presidential Mission Statement 



No. 


Goals 


1 . 


Provide undergraduate students a distinctive education that prepares them for life 
and career. 


2. 


Emphasize distinctiveness in graduate education through program focus at the 
advanced graduate level and creative approaches to master’s education. 


3. 


Maintain excellence in research through support for creative activity and the search 
for new information, knowledge, and understanding. 


4. 


Maximize the learning opportunities afforded by a residential campus environment. 


5. 


Expand service to the region. 


Note: Complete text of the 2001 state of the university speech, Engagement: challenge and reward, can be found 
at http://www.ohiou.edu/president/reports/stateof/index01.html. 



at Ohio University, there now exists a new answer to a long-standing question. In selecting the roads to be traveled 
in pursuing teaching, research, and service, faculty and staff have a reaffirmed mission statement that can guide 
decision making. 



Conclusion 

In 2000, the U.S. News and World Report edition on “America's Best Colleges," included an article entitled “The Big 
Are Getting Better: Research Universities Are Working to Put Undergraduates First.” The theme of the article applies 
to Ohio University. However, Ohio University’s motivation for placing students and instruction first and the means 
adopted by the campus for arriving at this goal have differed from other institutions. Perhaps this difference in 
motivation and strategy has accounted for the groundswell of support for a change in institutional focus. 

Marcus [2000) wrote, “Stung by the criticism from education experts about the practice of putting good teaching 
second to faculty research, most of America's 1 25 research universities are now intent upon enhancing the experience 
of their undergraduates.” Commentary like this does not always resonate with campus constituencies that have been 
portrayed as a sea of independent faculty in fiercely self-regulated disciplines [Shapiro 1 998). Ohio University's push 
for student engagement arose from the unearthing of an internal finding by the general education curriculum 
committee, i.e., pedagogical approach matters more to the quality and rigor of general education than form or content. 
This finding is not an administrative one; it represents, among other things, allegiances of faculty to their disciplines 
and their need to ensure that no stone is left unturned in promoting inquiry and skepticism in the classroom. With 
any luck, it is equally representative of our allegiances to the university and to our common goals as members of its 
community. It is in this context that the motivation for placing students first has evolved as a driver for change on campus. 

With respect to strategies for implementing change, the Ohio University approach seems to differ from the 
experiences of other universities. Creating up to thirty-five new faculty positions in support of revised general 
education requirements has an important bearing on the future of the university. At other institutions, formal strategic 
planning that spans many years could have little impact on altering the course adopted by a campus. At Ohio 
University, change was realized by seizing key opportunities that presented themselves spontaneously. Strategic 
planning literature is replete with examples of cyclical, multi-step planning engines that begin with performance 
indicators, environmental assessment, and SWOT [strength, weakness, opportunities, and threats) analysis, and 
continue on with cross-impact analysis. While these planning engines can prove beneficial for some institutions, 
they are often plagued with participant apathy because it is difficult to find direct links between the planning exercises 
and tangible enhancements in any program. The key to success in selecting a strategic planning strategy is a thorough 
understanding of campus culture and constituency groups. 
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A Strategic Plan 
That Puts Learning First 



Wayne Boekes 
Jane Schulz 

Planning is a critically important activity for highereducation institutions. Community colleges, in particular, that serve 
a diverse student population and deal with constant change, are challenged to plan forthe future. Community colleges 
have always placed supreme importance on teaching as their primary goal and activity. The learning college 
movement encourages community colleges to shift the emphasis to student learning. To many people, this is a subtle 
distinction, but it can have a significant impact on a college's mission, values, and plans forthe future. At Bismarck 
State College [BSC), the start of the metamorphosis from an institution focused on teaching to one focused on learning 
has led to the development of a strategic plan that makes a conscious effort to incorporate the learning focus into 
every part of the college environment. 



Evolution of Learning First 

Over the years, planning processes at Bismarck State have been developed that link budgeting and planning, 
use environmental scanning as a basis for identifying future directions, and regularly update the vision and mission 
of the college. Goals, objectives, and specific strategies are developed to support and implement the mission of the 
college. This planning process, or a similar variation, is employed in many colleges across the country. 

A determination to become more learning centered led to the exploration of the learning college movement, 
as developed by Terry O’Banion and enthusiastically embraced by many community college leaders. The learning 
college movement emphasizes student learning and challenges colleges to put learning first. The six principles of the 
learning college philosophy guide colleges on their paths to becoming more learning centered. 



Six Key Principles of a Learning College 

o The learning college creates substantive change in individual learners. 

o The learning college engages learners as full partners in the learning process, with learners 
assuming primary responsibility for their own choices. 

o The learning college creates and offers as many options for learning as possible. 

o The learning college assists learners to form and participate in collaborative learning activities. 

o The learning college defines the roles of learning facilitators by the needs of the learners. 

o The learning college and its learning facilitators succeed only when improved and expanded 
learning can be documented for its learning. 

[O’Banion 1997) 



In 1 998, the president of Bismarck State College, who was interested in learning college concepts and beliefs, formed 
a committee of faculty, staff, and administrators and charged them with gaining a broader understanding of learning 
college concepts and exploring ways of incorporating the concepts into the culture and fabric of Bismarck State 
College. Led by the vice president of instruction and student services, this Learning First Committee of interested 
employees spent the next two years studying and reading about learning colleges, and discussing how learning 
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college values could be integrated at BSC. The Learning First Committee eventually recommended the development 
of a strategic planning process based on six strategic directions, with student learning being the overall goal. The six 
strategic directions are learning innovation, learning support, infusing technology, managing excellence, embracing 
diversity, and building community. Each strategic direction is supported by specific objectives and strategies. 

At the same time the Learning First Committee was meeting, two other campus issues were becoming increasingly 
urgent. First, planning for and implementing effective methods of assessing student learning outcomes had been 
problematic for BSC in the past, and an upcoming NCA focused visit pushed assessment issues to the forefront. And 
second, it was becoming increasingly obvious that BSC had developed a campus committee structure that, like kudzu, 
had grown and spread, becoming time-consuming, burdensome, and often unproductive. 



Assessment 

How do these two issues relate to the learning college principles at BSC? As we gained understanding about Learning 
First, as we called our particular variation of the learning college movement, it became clear that student assessment 
was a critical part of it. Indeed, assessment is central to the entire philosophy. Learning First and assessment began 
to be recognized not as two separate and distinct issues, but as two interlocking pieces of a puzzle, in which both 
add to and help each other. 



Committee Structure 

The second issue, that of the existing campus committee structure, also became linked to Learning First. The Learning 
First Committee members believed that the planning process could be improved by the development of teams of 
employees focused on the strategic directions. Six teams were formed with the purpose of furthering the strategic 
directions and college objectives. Subsequently, the committee structure was revamped, and most existing 
committees were abolished on campus. The Learning First teams absorbed the work and responsibilities of those 
committees. 

The new structure gave the teams a fresh start and permission to revamp the work of the previous committees, 
to become integral in meeting college goals, to refocus their efforts on new goals, and to eliminate activities that were 
no longer pertinent to campus objectives. The strategic directions provided a framework through which the six teams 
could truly support student learning and college goals and objectives. 



Employee Involvement 

The Learning First initiative at BSC values every employee’s role in student learning and recognizes that everyone 
makes an important contribution to learning. As a result, employees’ opinions are valued and needed. To ensure that 
employees will be a part of the learning process and governance of the college, every one of Bismarck State College’s 
more than two hundred full-time employees is expected to be an active member of a Learning First team. Each 
Learning First team is headed by a team leader or co-leaders. Team members are equal partners in the decisions of 
the teams. As such, Learning First has become not only an important philosophical belief, but also an exercise in 
democratic governance. 



Learning First Council 

A Learning First Council composed of the team leaders and staff and faculty representatives was formed; the college 
president is chair of the council. The Learning First Council meets monthly and functions as a college planning council. 
The members of the council monitor the teams’ activities, solicit faculty and staff opinions, and help ensure that the 
strategic directions of the college are being supported. The council also serves as a liaison between the six teams and 
the college administration. 



Two Central Questions 

Two guiding questions— “How does this improve student learning?” and “How do we know?”— help teams, team 
leaders, Learning First Council members, and every BSC employee make decisions. These questions keep us on track, 
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ensuring that we engage in activities that really do put learning first and are student-centered. The questions also 
unequivocally link learning and assessment. By having to determine how we know students are learning, we are 
assured that assessment is part of every project. 



Strategic Planning 

The strategic planning process continues to operate much the same as had been developed some years earlier, 
with one important improvement. The strategic plan now explicitly links learning to the budgeting and planning 
process. Each team, just like department and other college units, requests and receives budget dollars for its activities, 
submits strategies that will support the strategic direction, and reports on those activities at the end of the year. 

Suggestions for new college objectives and strategic directions are welcomed from teams and are brought to the 
Learning First Council for consideration. The Learning First Council makes recommendations for acceptance of those 
suggestions to the president’s administrative cabinet. The Learning First team and council structure has flattened and 
broadened the planning process and has engaged the involvement of many more employees. 



Results of the Learning First Initiative 

The formulation of the strategic plan based on student learning has taken significant time and effort. What initially 
seemed like a very different kind of plan has, in actuality, been a refinement and improvement of what was already 
in place at BSC. We had a good planning process, and student learning was always an important value. What Learning 
First has done is to make learning first a systematized, conscious, and planned effort. By linking planning, budgeting, 
and team efforts with student learning, we are more certain that our focus really is on learning first. 

In the process of implementing Learning First, we realized that, in addition to the positive results we anticipated, such 
as improved planning and a stronger emphasis on learning, there were some unexpected added benefits, including 
increased employee participation and improved communication. These bonus benefits, occurring serendipitously, 
reinforced our belief in the Learning First process and helped us realize that good things build on one another. We did 
not realize at the start of our journey to becoming a learning college that the Learning First initiative would make such 
systemic and unanticipated change. 

The Learning First initiative has helped us integrate planning, budgeting, learning, and assessment. It has made 
learning a conscious part of everything we do at BSC. Because of Learning First, the committee structure has been 
streamlined, and employees have greater opportunities for equal involvement and participation. Opportunities for 
communication up, down, and across the organizational structure have been increased. 



Weaknesses of Learning First 

Of course, no new initiative or change is without some weaknesses or concerns. The Learning First plan at BSC is no 
exception. The concepts of the learning college movement still seem nebulous to some people, particularly faculty 
members who feel that they have always put learning first. Discussions need to continue that will explain the learning 
college beliefs and explore how a learning college is distinct from other colleges. 

The team structure can take time, especially since everyone’s pa rticipation is encouraged and expected. In many ways, 
the Learning First initiative has moved us toward more egalitarian and democratic participation. As most people 
recognize, a democracy is often more messy and complicated than other forms of governance. 

People tend to stay in their comfort zones; thus, some team members have found it difficult to accept the new team 
structure. It has been tempting to take old activities and ways of doing things and try to impose them on the new 
structure. Employees must be encouraged to think in new and innovative ways that emphasize learning and support 
the college’s strategic directions. 



Strengths of Learning First 

Weaknesses can also be strengths, and vice versa. A messy democracy, for instance, also results in increased chances 
for participation and communication. Learning First offers every employee a chance to take part in the governance 
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of the college and to feel that their opinions and contributions are appreciated and valued. It has been gratifying to 
hear people who previously felt somewhat isolated from the life of the campus community say that the new team 
structure has helped them feel more a part of the college. 

The opportunities for new discussions about learning and how we can support our strategic directions are 
tremendous and, at this point, are just beginning to be recognized as a powerful tool in quality improvement. Teams 
are encouraged to discuss and study their roles in the learning process, and not just to organize activities, some of 
which may not be particularly effective in the new Learning First environment. Permission to reflect, talk together, and 
adequately plan is an advantage that was not always possible under the previous committee/governance structure. 



Into the Future 

The Learning First initiative at Bismarck State College is still in its infancy and has a way to go to be fully operational 
and effective. It is a good foundation, however, on which to build increased employee involvement in the governance 
of the college, to accomplish planning based on learning objectives, and to focus the entire campus on learning. 

Only the future will reveal whether Learning First will truly transform BSC, but the experience of the past three years 
offers great hope for a strategic plan that focuses the entire campus community on the importance of student learning. 
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From Vision to Reality: 
Building the Anytime, 
Anywhere, Anyway College 



Julie Poulin Siefert 
H. Jeffrey Rafn 



Introduction 

Five years ago, Northeast Wisconsin Technical College (NWTC] experienced an executive leadership change. With the 
new leadership came fundamental change. The existing planning process was not meeting the demands of the 
college; therefore, a new style of planning was developed. The desired planning model needed to be able to serve 
all members of the college in a consistently changing environment. The NWTC planning process has integrated some 
of the static components of the more traditional model of strategic planning with some more dynamic components 
that allow the college to meet the needs of its forever changing environment. This paper will share the development 
and implementation of the current college-wide planning process. 



Vision, Mission, Values, and Planning 

We will provide all learners with the highest quality, life-long learning opportunities that are 
o What they want 

o When they want 

o Where they want, and 
o How they want them 

So they may continue their learning and successfully engage in a career that enhances their quality of life in 
a global community. 

The current planning process at NWTC revolves around the vision and mission statements of the college. Each was 
developed with staff and community input, and they drive all decisions at the college. The planning process is also 
influenced and maintained by several additional forces. These include NWTC’s organizational value statements, the 
community environment, customer demands, and economic conditions. The organizational values adopted by NWTC 
include: customer focus, learning, accountability, sense of ownership, integrity, collaboration, well-being, taking 
initiative, risk-taking, and everyone has worth. The vision, mission, and values statements are foundation pieces within 
the NWTC planning process and are relatively static. 



Essential Planning Components 

NWTC’s planning process is dynamic; however, foundation pieces exist to support its dynamic nature. The foundation 
components of the colleges’ planning process include end statements, critical success factors, key performance 
outcomes, key performance indicators, decision tree, and action plans. 
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In November 1999, the NWTC board of trustees adopted a new governance policy, a set of guidelines that replaced 
all previous board policies. A vital component of the governance policies is a set of end statements that define the 
core ideals of the college, the reasons for which NWTC exists, and the benchmarks by which the board judges 
progress. During each monthly meeting, the board receives a report from the college on how it is addressing a specific 
cluster of related end statements. The board also hears from the beneficiaries of the end statements under discussion. 
This allows the board members to continuously address the priorities they have established and to better understand 
the needs of the community. The end statements within clusters are as follows: diversity; delivery; budget 
development; partnerships; institutional effectiveness; outcomes; basic education and K-12 alternative education; 
high school student preparation and access; learning; business, industry, and economic development; cost 
effectiveness; and infrastructure. The end statements are a relatively static component of the planning process and 
are consistent with the college’s vision and critical success factors. 

o 

The Critical Success Factors (CSFs} are management focal points and are major measurable determinants for 
financial and competitive success. They consist of product development, product sales, product delivery, product 
effectiveness, and organizational development, and are commonly referred to as DSDEO. Product is defined as any 
unit of learning, learning opportunity, or customer service. Development refers to the creation and/or modification 
of a learning opportunity and/or service so that new competencies are attained or the customer receives a service 
currently not available. Sales refer to the process of convincing a learner to purchase or use a product and/or service 
offered by the college. A sale occurs throughout the lifetime of the learner’s interaction with the college. Delivery refers 
to the manner in which the learning opportunity or service is offered over time, duration, method, and/or location. 
Effectiveness refers to the extent to which the learner or customer attained the skills desired and/or the service 
requested in the manner and time requested in the most cost-effective way. Effectiveness can be measured at the 
individual level and aggregated to other levels. Organizational development refers to the growth and progression of 
NWTC to a new state of being wherein it adopts a new culture and manner in which it organizes itself into a learning 
college. The CSFs are a static planning component. 

The Key Performance Outcomes (KPOs} present a clear, concise, and precise statement describing a major desired 
product. The statement is related to a critical success factor and describes the end result or outcome, not the activities 
or the process. KPOs are dynamic and are established annually or on an as-needed basis. 

The Key Performance Indicators (KPIs} are the criteria by which the attainment of an outcome is measured. The KPI 
provides measurable and observable specifications for the product stated in the outcome. It begins with the name 
of the product and identifies one or more of these characteristics: quality, degree of change, percent or number, 
degree of excellence, or action taken. It must be easily assessed in the context of the action-plan time frame. 

Action plans are the working documents that outline the activities of all teams and units within the college. The action 
plans are based on DSDEO and follow this template: name of key performance outcome; name of key performance 
indicator; identified specific goal; list of action steps relating to what, who, and when. All recognized teams at the 
college are required to create an Action Plan addressing the current KPOs and using the DSDEO format. 



Dynamic Planning 

The ultimate driving force behind NWTC’s dynamic planning process is the action plan. It is the action plan that 
integrates all of the planning components into a functional working document. Each and every faculty work team 
generates an action plan specific to the primary focus of its work. The team action plans show a fair amount of 
variability but are acceptable if the plan focuses on the current KPOs. Each division also creates an action plan. 
The division action plan identifies the projects and priorities of the entire division and is developed from the individual 
team action plans. Ultimately, the executive leadership team action plan is developed, which integrates the college- 
wide projects and priorities for the academic year. Previous year’s action plans drive the establishment of the next 
KPOs by the executive leadership team. It is the DSDEO structure of the action plans, linked to the KPOs and KPIs, 
that assist the college in its decision making and resource allocation process. 



Value of Participatory Planning 

NWTC is a collaborative, team-based college focused on achieving outcomes. The current planning process has 
created the necessary leadership and policy decisions to release and cultivate the creative energies of the college 
staff in order to achieve the institution’s vision, mission, and values via product development, sales, product delivery, 
effectiveness, and organizational development. The vision, mission, and values are achieved by allocating resources, 
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setting and ensuring alignment, sharing information, and holding ourselves accountable to key performance 
outcomes. 



Challenges of Dynamic Planning 

The dynamic planning process is not without its challenges. The broadest of these challenges is choosing the proper 
balance. One must sufficiently maintain and reinforce the foundation of the plan so that the dynamic aspects of the 
plan do not cause a loss of or an appearance of the loss of direction. Thus, one must constantly communicate the 
connections between the dynamic action and the stable foundation. Balance must be achieved between maintaining 
and growing current initiatives while engaging in new initiatives. This results in considered debate on the proper 
allocation and/or development of resources. Finally, balance is important in determining how much authority teams 
have in developing and pursuing plans of action. Too much, and you run the risk of losing focus on the vision; too 
little, and you run the risk of losing the power, creativity, and initiative of teams. 

Choosing the most productive and value-added actions to achieving objectives is an ongoing challenge. There are 
not sufficient resources to accomplish all the ideas generated by a creative organization. So the question becomes, 
In which ideas should investment be made? As important, How does one continue to encourage creativity if action 
is not always taken in response to that creativity? 

Perhaps the greatest challenge is perseverance. A dynamic environment, while stimulating, is also tiring. Often it 
means taking risks to accomplish objectives that are not entirely clear. The end result of the action may not be fully 
understood atthe point of taking the action. Formal definitive plans that are statistically driven are not always available. 
What is clear, however, is that change needs to happen. In this kind of environment, it is easy to let inertia take hold, 
self-doubt to take root, and inaction to be viewed as relief. Only faith and perseverance can propel the organization 
at this point. One must have faith that the best decision has been made given the current information and environment. 
One must persevere regardless of the mistakes and/or false starts made. 



Conclusion 

NWTC’s current planning process is comprehensive, is linked to the vision and mission, and requires accountability 
in reaching goals. It is a process that focuses on customer service and allows for input from all participants involved. 
The implementation of the Critical Success Factors, the Key Performance Outcomes, the Key Performance Indicators, 
and Team Action Plans have given Northeast Wisconsin Technical College the edge in achieving its vision, mission, 
and values. 
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Facing the Facts: 
Integrating Qualitative Feedback 
from a Quality Award Report or 
Accreditation Visit into 
Strategic and Operational Planning 



Karla Zahn 
Michael A. Lanser 



Background 

When an institution receives its qualitative data in the form of a feedback report from an accreditation visit or quality 
award process, the data can seem overwhelming. This paper outlines a process that Lakeshore Technical College 
created to bring the qualitative feedback it received from its Wisconsin Forward Award application into strategic and 
operational planning. The process focuses on narrowing down qualitative feedback and making it manageable for 
integration into all types of planning. 

In June 2000 Lakeshore Technical College CLTC] applied for the Wisconsin Forward Award (WFA), and in November 
2000 the college was the recipient of the Mastery Level award. In fall 2000 LTC joined the Academic Quality 
Improvement Project CAQIP], the alternative accreditation model, through the Commission. Along with the recognition 
of the Wisconsin Forward Award came the feedback report that the examiners compiled as a result of their review 
of the application. Faced with the qualitative data that comprised the report, the college implemented a systematic 
process that brings the data to the forefront of planning. 



The Process Steps 

1. Collect the Data 

Data come in two main forms, qualitative and quantitative. Qualitative data come in the shape of words or other 
indications that do not lend themselves to quantitative analysis. It’s important to consider any type of feedback, 
whether it is formal or informal. It could be from a program evaluation or key informant interviews. The format for 
the data from the Forward Award was two- to three-sentence paragraphs. 

2. Categorize 

Categorize the data into a format that simplifies analyzing them. Categorizing the data needs careful thought and 
consideration. It’s an important step that drives all other steps, and if done correctly it can enhance the final 
outcomes. It’s similar to when a researcher re-codes or collapses quantitative data. At LTC the System of Education 
is a framework that operates like a value chain. The data were categorized into the segments representing the 
System of Education. 

The six core processes of the system of education are research and market; product design and development; 
public relations/promotion and advertising; recruitment/retention/customer service/enrollment; product and 
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program delivery; and assessment and institution. Areas considered support processes for the system are budget 
and finance, information, human resources, auxiliary, and facilities management. Once the data are refined into 
a manageable format, they are ready for analysis. 

3. Analyze 

Data analysis requires the use of a set of statistical tools that reduce the amount of detail in the data, summarizing 
the data and making the most important facts and relationships apparent. At LTC, cross-functional teams 
comprised of eight to ten members conduct the analysis, similar to the philosophy of action research. The teams 
represent staff from the different areas in the System of Education. The teams review the data related to their 
respective categories and make comments. Although the respective manager is responsible for implementing the 
feedback into planning, it is helpful to have other stakeholders offer input, suggestions, comments, and 
perceptions. Items not conducive to a specific segment or items representative of issues related to college 
leadership are analyzed by the executive committee. 

Notes on each point or piece of data are taken for planning as well as for future use (i*e., another application for 
a quality award or soon to be the Systems Portfolio for AQIP Institutions]. It is important to note progress that has 
occurred since the data were created. After noting comments, the team votes on each item using a dual but inverse 
scale of importance and amount accomplished. The scale is 1 to 10, with 1 being not important and 10 very 
important, and 1 being not accomplished and 10 much accomplished. The inverse scale creates a high score of 
20 for an item that is very important but on which little is accomplished. Once all data are analyzed, they are ready 
for synthesis. 

4. Synthesize 

The results of the analysis require simple organizing to produce reports. For example, all data analysis related to 
human resources is compiled into a report. The reports are distributed to the managers and the vice presidents. 
Any outstanding issues from the analysis are addressed by research and planning by conducting further research. 

5. Evaluate and Prioritize 

Data receiving top scores-in this case, ten key items-are tunneled into strategic planning as input. All other data 
are tunneled into operational planning via departmental planning. 

6. Submit Conclusions 

A synopsis of the results provides a venue for communicating the key findings at an executive level. The culmination 
of the steps is to review findings and make recommendations as noted in the second box of the assessment process 
model. 

Phase I: Inputs 
Assessment Process 
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Use of the Data in Strategic Planning 

In the spring of 2001 , LTC implemented a new strategic planning model. The model has five phases: inputs, priorities, 
deployment, implementation, and monitor and adjust. The key indicators assessed in the first phase include 
environmental scanning; the college direction; mission, vision, and boards ends statements; and a variety of internal 
and external quantitative and qualitative data. If the data flow into strategic planning, they are incorporated into this 
first phase. 

Lakeshore Technical College 

Strategic Planning Process 




The deliverable of the inputs phase is the LTC facts document. This sixty-page document is an executive summary 
of all qualitative and quantitative data for strategic planning purposes. The ten items from the Wisconsin Forward 
Award Feedback that received the highest scores using this process were included in the facts document. 



Use in Operational Planning 

If the results of the process produce input for operational planning, the respective managers incorporate the input 
into divisional and departmental planning. Issues ranked at the top are addressed and become action items for the 
current year. Other items are tabled for future direction and action. 



Software Used for Process 

LTC uses electronic meeting software developed by Group Systems, Ventana Corporation. It serves as the facilitation 
tool for this process. The software itself contains numerous applications. The application relative to this process is 
called “categorizer.” However, it is not critical to the success of the process. 



Conclusion 

This process brought the data from LTC’s Wisconsin Forward Award Feedback Report to the forefront of institutional 
planning. Managers use the reports generated by this process to aid them in annual departmental planning. Items 
generating high scores can be integrated as necessary, whereas items generating lower scores can be tabled for later use. 

The process allows the executive committee to have a quick overview of key qualitative indicators that need to be 
addressed in college-wide planning. It serves as a guide for following up on the issues. It gives the executive 
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committee a lens for assessing progress at an operational or strategic level. Finally, it creates a bank of data that can 
be addressed at any time and provides input for future applications related to quality awards or reaccreditation. 
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Leading for Change: 
Professional Development Initiatives 
to Empower a New Generation 
of Innovators 



DeRionne P. Pollard 
Russell 0. Peterson 

Like other community colleges founded in the 1 960s, the College of Lake County (CLC) is dealing with the loss of many 
experienced faculty and administrators through retirement while welcoming many new employees who are 
challenged to lead the college into the twenty-first century. As these seasoned employees leave the institution, 
institutional dynamics and cultures are adjusting to the loss of some of the history and to the opportunities to strike 
out in new directions. These transitions leave the college with staff at all stages of their professional development- 
from those who are new to higher education to those who have been active in community college education for more 
than thirty years. 

The College of Lake County has developed a comprehensive approach to address the professional development 
needs of this richly diverse group of faculty and staff. The Center for Excellence in Teaching and Learning and the 
Office of Training and Development are responsible for directing three highly innovative and successful programs 
that we believe have made a tremendous impact on our college community: 

0 The New Faculty Institute, an award-winning three-part development program in its third year of operation, 
orients newly hired full-time faculty to the teaching and learning process through involvement in a semester- 
long program. 

0 The New Part-Time Faculty Institute, a new development program in its first year of operation, orients new 
part-time faculty to the college through a five-part program focusing on increasing instructional effectiveness, 
improving instructor confidence, supporting student satisfaction, and promoting academic achievement 
within a learner-centered college classroom. 

0 The Leadership Institute, a recognized development program in its second year of operation, orients and 
updates staff from a variety of levels of the organization about national, state, and local governance issues 
influencing community colleges. 

We are convinced that these programs have had a positive impact on our college community. New faculty members 
lead curriculum development efforts and assume formal and informal leadership positions within the college, while 
new administrators lead units in creating new student development initiatives and establish new programs, policies, 
and procedures in response to a rapidly changing student body, faculty, staff, and community. 



The New Faculty Institute 

Similarto many community colleges across the nation, the College of Lake County will retire approximately 50 percent 
of its full-time faculty between 1 998 and 2008. Indeed, the massive hiring of community college faculty in the 1 960s 
and early 1970s to accommodate a new and evolving form of higher education leaves many community colleges 
vulnerable. According to the Journal of Applied Research in the Community College , the exodus of seasoned faculty 
brings an influx of novices with diverse backgrounds and experiences: those with little or no classroom experience, 
those who come from the business community, those with diverse educational backgrounds, and those lacking the 
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traditional community college training ground of secondary-level teaching experience. Consequently, while most 
community colleges have well-developed and innovative faculty development programs, most lack a purposeful, 
strategic plan to address this new phenomenon. 

The College of Lake County is an exception. In order to prepare for this exodus of seasoned faculty members, 
a formative assessment project was conducted to provide key stakeholders with information regarding the 
professional development needs of new faculty and to assess how well the institution is responding to those needs. 
The New Faculty Institute, a three-part professional development initiative, is the result of those efforts. Recognizing 
the diverse backgrounds and experiences of new faculty members, the mission of the Institute is to provide 
professional development support to new faculty by introducing them to the college and the teaching profession, and 
to strengthen the teaching skills of the new faculty. 

□ The Assessment Project 

There were four research questions in the assessment project: What are the experiences of and expectations for 
new faculty at the College of Lake County? What are the professional development needs of new faculty? What 
institutional initiatives hinder or help the professional development of new faculty? What recommendations would 
stakeholders offer for new faculty development? A responsive qualitative evaluation model was utilized. All new 
faculty in their second and third year of employment at the institution, three of six division deans, the assistant vice 
president and vice presidentfor educational affairs, and the president were interviewed forthe assessment project. 
The evaluator, the professional growth coordinator for the college, reviewed the data, looking for common themes 
and issues. The results were startling: 

o While new faculty generally described the college as a welcoming environment, most described a need 
for more guidance from their colleagues and administrative supervisors. In particular, new faculty 
indicated a need for professional development activities directly related to teaching and learning. 

o Because the college has a seasoned faculty, new faculty members and educational affairs administrators 
believed that many in the college community have forgotten what it feels like to be a new faculty member. 
Hence, new faculty indicated a desire for a more thorough introduction to the college community and a 
more in-depth description of what was expected of them from their first day through tenure. 

o Across the board, new faculty members interviewed for this project repeatedly cited the conference 
experience that new faculty were informally encouraged to attend as crucial to their acculturation 
process. The conference introduced them to pedagogical issues and trends in community colleges and 
allowed them to build relationships with colleagues. 

o New faculty members described their experiences at CLC as fragmented, challenging, lonely, and 
uncertain. Most indicated a strong desire for more structured interactions among new faculty. 

The comments indicated that new faculty members' professional development needs are not being met. 

While the report offered broad recommendations affecting multiple stakeholders within the college community, 
the professional growth coordinator accepted the following challenges to enhance faculty development for new 
faculty members at the College of Lake County: 

o Establish an intensive, three-day orientation for all new faculty members prior to the regularly scheduled 
fall Staff Development Week. 

o Provide a one-course release for new faculty members and require new faculty to participate in a one- 
semester professional development seminar that meets weekly. 

o Provide a conference experience for new faculty on teaching and learning. 

The New Faculty Institute (NFI) is the result of those efforts. 



□ The Program 

0 Mission. Recognizing the diverse backgrounds and experiences of new faculty members, the mission of the 
Institute is to provide professional development support to new faculty by introducing them to the college and 
the teaching profession, and to strengthen the teaching skills of the new faculty. 
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0 New Faculty Orientation. Because a new campus culture requires purposeful interactions combined with 
practical information, the orientation is designed to provide new faculty members with pieces of essential 
information necessary to successfully begin their integration into the institution. The orientation serves as a 
precursor to the sixteen-week New Faculty Seminar required of new faculty during their first semester at the 
College of Lake County. 

The orientation is divided into morning, afternoon, and evening sessions. Each session is designed to introduce 
the faculty to some part of the college, allowing them to interact with key administrators and their faculty 
colleagues. The organization of the orientation reflects the college’s organizational structure as it relates to 
the areas with which faculty members are most involved. 

The first day of the orientation begins with educational affairs. This is the arm of the college under which faculty 
members and academic programs fall. The vice president for educational affairs reviews the college’s policy 
on the role and responsibilities of faculty members, the evaluation and tenure process, and the college’s 
commitment to assessment of student learning. While our structure is not overly bureaucratic, it is important 
that the new faculty members have this time with the vice president as he represents the educational arm of 
the college. The assistant vice president for educational affairs follows with comments on our transfer policies 
with other institutions. Many of these policies are new and change often, yet faculty members must be aware 
of them since one of their primary responsibilities is the advisement of students. New faculty members are 
then introduced to various forms, policies, and procedures of the educational affairs office, and the morning 
concludes with the instructional developer in charge of the NFI speaking on professional development 
opportunities. 

The lunch on the first day is crucial because it introduces the new faculty members to the governance structure 
of the college. The president provides the framework of the national, state, and local structure of the 
community college in general and the College of Lake County specifically. After the lunch session, the 
afternoon session introduces the new faculty members to the faculty senate, the internal governance group 
for full-time faculty, and the faculty union, the collective bargaining unit for full-time faculty. The first day 
concludes with a human resources orientation where new faculty members learn about health insurance, 
payroll options, and other topics of importance. 

The second day of the orientation focuses on support services: student development and the learning resource 
center. Both of these areas provide support services for faculty and students, and it is the position of the college 
that faculty members must be aware of these services in order to assist students more fully. The morning 
session is dedicated to student development. The vice president of student development shares institutional 
policy regarding students’ rights and responsibilities and reviews catalog information regarding academic 
standards. Then, in true student development fashion, the newfaculty members are led on a tour of the college 
that highlights student development areas, such as student activities, the health center, and career and 
placement services. 

After lunching with their dean, the new faculty members spend time in the learning resource center. 
After being oriented to the library and its computer system, the new faculty members learn about tutoring 
services, the math and writing centers, and the Center for Excellence in Teaching and Learning. The day 
concludes with a dinner hosted by the teaching and learning center where the new faculty members meet 
with other tenure-track faculty members. 

The last day of the orientation is set aside for orientations in the academic areas to which the new faculty 
members are assigned. These include the basics on how to get a key and use the telephone to the more 
complicated management of the new administrative computer system. Academic areas are provided with a 
list of suggested topics to review with their new faculty members, but the academic areas take great pride in 
having their sessions reflect the culture of their faculty members and administrative leader. The day concludes 
with a dinner reception at the home of the president for the new faculty members and one guest each. 




0 New Faculty Seminar. The seminar was designed to assist new faculty in the very important task of learning 
their new college environment while encouraging the development of their instructional delivery to improve 
student academic achievement. This course introduces or involves participants in the continuing debate over 
howto improve the quality of undergraduate education by focusing on four specific units: students, classroom 
management and pedagogy, curriculum, and community college mission and history. Finally, the seminar 
hopes to assist participants in practicing critically reflective teaching. Critically reflective teaching happens 
when we identify and examine the assumptions that dictate how we work by viewing our practice from multiple 
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perspectives. Drawing from Tools for Teaching (1993], participants focus on four clusters and how those 
clusters are interrelated: organizing and explaining material in ways appropriate to students’ abilities; creating 
an environment for learning; helping students become autonomous, self-regulated, invested learners; and 
reflecting on and evaluating their teaching. 

The New Faculty Institute was an overwhelming success. Participants have evaluated it as instrumental to their 
acclimation to the college, and often have spoken of their connectedness to their colleagues and departments. 
The words of one new faculty participant capture the spirit of this initiative: “I was empowered and challenged, 
and I never felt alone.” 



The New Part-Time Faculty Institute 

The New Part-Time Faculty Institute is designed to introduce new part-time faculty members to the College of Lake 
County and our students. The goal of the New Part-Time Faculty Orientation is to increase instructional effectiveness, 
improve instructor confidence, support student satisfaction, and promote academic achievement within a learner- 
centered college classroom. The College of Lake County recognizes the vitality, experience, and expertise of our part- 
time faculty. Simply put, part-time faculty members are invaluable assets to our institution; for many students, part- 
time faculty members provide the only or most accessible connection to the college. Hence, in support of the college’s 
strategic goals of learning and accountability, the New Part-Time Faculty Institute is designed to orient new part-time 
faculty members to the College of Lake County. 

The program begins with a forty-minute PowerPoint presentation that provides an overview of the college, after which 
participants are divided into four “companies” based on their academic disciplines. Each company has an assigned 
“company leader,” who is a full-time faculty member at the college. Company leaders lead their part-time faculty 
companies through the four learning modules. Each learning module is a specially designed forty-minute workshop 
that covers strategies and resources crucial to new faculty members. After completing their rotation through the 
modules, the part-time faculty participants meet as a large group to pose final questions, hear concluding remarks, 
and complete evaluations. 

Thus far, participant evaluations have been excellent! In additional to several verbal comments, written comments 
include the following: 

o “By making me a more informed educator, I’ll know where to direct students who need additional help.” 
o “Some of the methods introduced will help me to assess student learning more effectively.” 
o “I learned new ways to present material.” 

o “I will be better equipped to reach more students. I will also be better prepared to direct them to other college 
benefits.” 

o “[I] appreciate opportunities to talk with other part-time instructors. Being part-time can be very lonely.” 

o “Make new faculty more aware of these services. I started in January and wasn’t really told about these 
services.” 

o “Felt very welcome and supported. Friendly staff!” 

o “I’m re-thinking how I do one of my lecture-type classes... redo my expectations. I lecture too much!” 
o “My being better informed and prepared will improve student learning.” 
o “They [students] will have a better prepared teacher.” 

o “This workshop should be required for all new faculty. . .this could be a full day course.” 
o “I’ll teach better.” 

o “I want to learn more about what was said in the workshops.” 

The initial program is supplemented with four workshops that expand upon the topics presented in the initial program: 
creating an environment for learning, diverse instruction strategies, assessment of student learning, and technology 
as an instructional tool. The four workshops are offered over four Saturdays and repeated on four Thursdays. 
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The Leadership Institute 

In 1999, Dr. Gretchen Naff, president of the College of Lake County, recognized that there was a need to integrate 
the changing CLC community by bridging the gap between employees nearing retirement and those establishing 
careers. Her vision was to create a professional development program that would enable college employees to 
strengthen their knowledge of the community college history and mission; understand the issues and trends affecting 
community colleges from national, state, and local levels; develop and/or enhance leadership skills; and understand 
that leadership within the organization happens at many levels. The assistant director for training and development 
took this charge and developed the Leadership Institute, launching it for the first time in September 2000, and 
repeating it in February 2002. 

All college employees were invited to apply to participate in the Leadership Institute, and those selected to participate 
were drawn from various departments and employee groups within the college, including individuals in formal and 
informal leadership positions. Facilitated by Dr. David Pierce, past president and CEO of AACC, the Leadership 
Institute uses a two-day retreat format, taking the participants off-campus to a local lodging facility. Session titles in 
the program both years included the following: Historical Context and National Perspectives for Community Colleges, 
Pathways to Leadership [Presidents’ Panel], Challenges for Community College Leaders, Qualities of Community 
College Leaders, The Illinois Perspective: State Organizational Structure and Governance, and the Role of the College 
of Lake County Board and Perspectives on Leadership. Guest speakers represent the best of community colleges, with 
national figures such as Dr. Carrole Wolin and Dr. Narcisa Polonia leading thought-provoking and engaging 
conversations. 

The Leadership Institute provides a backdrop for the broad issues related to leadership development, after which 
participants move on to the Leadership Development Series, a three-part follow-up program. The series is designed 
to extend an opportunity to examine and enhance individual leadership abilities through personal analysis. 
Participants examine different leadership styles and assess their own leadership style in the first session, learn 
strategies to solicit feedback about their professional development, and develop individual development plans to help 
them continue their professional development. 

The Leadership Institute and the Leadership Development Series have been phenomenal successes for the College 
of Lake County. Evaluations have been overwhelmingly positive, with participants encouraging others to participate 
in the program and serving as mentors for those who complete the program. More importantly, the Leadership 
Institute has created a place for college employees to contemplate complex and evolving issues affecting community 
colleges in general while understanding how those issues may affect the College of Lake County specifically. 



Conclusion 

The College of Lake County recognizes that our continued development as an organization depends on the people 
we employ and the connection they have to the organization. Through strategic initiatives such as those described, 
the college is ensuring our vitality and commitment to excellence for many years to come. Moreover, the faculty and 
staff of the college recognize their responsibility to be active and informed citizens of the college, while embracing 
this period of change as challenging but not overwhelming. 



DeRionne P. Pollard is Instructional Developer and Faculty Coordinator at College of Lake County in Grayslake, Illinois. 
Russell 0. Peterson is Executive Vice President for Educational Affairs at College of Lake County in Grayslake, Illinois. 
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Creating and Nurturing 
a Faculty Community via 
Groupware and the Internet 



Timothy Ricordati 
David Overbye 
James DeSeno 



Introduction 

Core accreditation issues of any educational institution include institutional integrity, institutional effectiveness, and 
the evolving role of faculty. Because of the centrality of the faculty to the mission of our school, we believe that it is 
essential to create and nurture an effective faculty community. However, conflicting demands of time and space 
impose constraints on the ability of faculty to form effective communities. This is true in any institutional setting, but 
it is especially true in a school such as Keller Graduate School of Management [KGSM) that makes extensive use of 
practitioner faculty in a geographically distributed educational system. Compounding this was our introduction in 
1998 of distance education. In fact, the 1998 NCA focused visit forthe online program identified as a challenge that 
“steps need to be taken to relate online faculty to one another within an academic community." 

Recognizing that a geographically distributed faculty community could be created and maintained only via the use 
of technological tools, we embarked on development of an electronic, Internet-based groupware application that we 
call the Virtual Faculty Lounge (VFL). 



Faculty Community 

Our first task was to undertake an investigation of exactly what faculty community is and how it could be fostered. 
This was especially necessary in a distributed educational system such as ours, where the majority of faculty are 
separated in time and space and have a wide variety of professional affiliations and interests beyond those of the school. 

In attempting to define community, we found that there was a great diversity of opinion. Some common elements did 
manifest themselves, however. Among these were that people in a community [1) share a commonality of interests, 
[2) live or work under the same system of government or administration, and [3) engage in a sharing of and exploration 
of ideas and experiences. This suggested to us that one extremely important aspect of community was communica- 
tion, especially to aiiow for the sharing and exploration of ideas. Many scholars feel that communication is the primary 
vehicle through which social interaction is realized. 

Fostering community is also heavily dependent on facilitating group interactions and horizontal communication 
among the various group members. In a physical setting, this horizontal communication is facilitated through physical 
proximity, common areas such as offices and libraries that foster ad hoc discussion, and formal committee meeting 
structures. In addition, the sharing of the written material associated with the academic endeavor is important to 
effective communication. 

We concluded that the primary process necessary for developing and fostering a faculty community is to provide 
opportunities for rich and diverse interaction of both formal and ad hoc groups of individuals. 

Groupware 

If we accept the premise that the interactions and processes of groups of individuals are the essence of faculty 
community, then it is logical to look for a facilitating solution in the general area of what is known in information 
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